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PREFACE. 



[ The sketch of the History and Top< 
raphy of Canada, her past and presei 
aiditioD, and future prospects, contamaj 
i the following pages, had its origin 
ntnt of some such manual experienced I 
e writer when in the Colony, and cxpreasei 
f him to the Society for Promoting Chrii 

1 Knowledge. 
I As, therefore, it has been compiled pria 
toally as a hand-book for the emigrant aj 
ttler, it in some measure partiikes of tbj 
ilitamn spirit that prevails in the weateii 
grid, and has been arranged rather with i 
T to usefulness than amusement. 
• To those, however, already resident in ttd 
Tolony, or about to become so, this will niq 
j)erhapa prove its least recomniendalaon, for 
that which is really useful can^i(A Vvn-V \wi 



he found to contnin all necessary infomiation 
whether general or local, Instorlcal or topo 
graphical: while to those who remain 
home it is hoped it may not prove lea 
acceptable aa a concise account of a country 
already raised to an important position b 
the energies of the British race, and dentin e( 
doubtless, hereafter to occupy a promineq 
place in the affairs of the world. It need 
but to be known to be appreciated ; and t 
slight knowledge hitherto possessed by t 
many has operated very much to its disa^ 
vantage. If the information collected 
this bttle Work shall tend to lighten tl 
labours of any of its inhabitants, or stwthe th 
anxieties of their friends at home — to giy 
the former more confidence in its futu» 
prospects, or interest the latter more deepl 
in its welfare, the object of the Work i 
jlive been suflicicntly attained. 



CHAPTEU I. 



INTBODDCTION. 



OUTLINES OF DESCBIFTION, 

'he importance to which the Anglo-Sason 
Colonies in North America have risen, great 
ae it already ia, can be considered but a par- 
tial fulfilment of the sanguine anticipations 
of those through whose labours they were 
first established on her BhoreB, or who fos- 
tered their infancy. 

It is true, that the hope of obtaining, 
like the Spaniards in Mexico and South 
America, an abundant supply of the precious 
metals, and of discovering a direct passage 
to the Indies, incited the first colonists and 
explorers of the Xorthern Continent to 
their arduous undertakings, so that even Sir 

'alter Kalei^h waa carried away ^ij 






fallacies of the age, which, indeed, were con- 
stantly strengthened by the reports of disco- 
verera who feigned to have sailed from one 
sea to the other, or to liave reached in their 
travels countries abounding in the much-de- 
sired riches ; nor were these dreams entirely 
dispelled until the laat generation by the dis- 
coveries of Vancouver* Yet, when the 
eastern coast of the Continent came to he 
better known, and its natural capabilities 
lore justly estimated, its gigantic resources 
»r commerce and agriculture began to be 
iteemed by its inhabitants more than a suf- 
ficient compensation for the loss of those 
phantom treasures which had allured their 
ancestors to their western home. The feelings 
arising from this are embodied in the often 
quoted versea of the philosophic Berkeley, 
published fifty years previous to the declara- 
^Utlon of independence^ by those now de- 
^Bpgnated the United States. 



" There shall be sud^ another golden age, 
! of empireB anil of arts; 
The good and great inspiring epic rage. 
The nincBt heada, the nolileat heiLrta. 

• Vide Appendix A. 
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fell'iit mcb aa Europe breeds in bcr decay ; 

Sach as she bred whec freHb aod young, 
p*Wtien heftrenly fame did anima,le her clsy, 

Bj future poeta shsU be sung. 

" Westward the eourae of empire takes its way; 

Tho fonr first acta already past, 
, A fifth shall clone the drama with the day, 
"s noLlest offspring is the last," 

&nd if we consider the rapid strides with 

uch those countries have attained theif 

Went poBition among the nations of thg 

worid, we shall not esteem his expression^ 

altogether hyperbolical.* 

We are not, perhapp, in a condition to 
institute a fair coinparison between their 
progress and the advance of any others of 
which history informs ua, the knowledge it 
a on this subject being insnfiGcient; nor 
I we, it may be, estimate the advantage 
e have derived from the rapid develop- 
of the sciences and diifusion of 
ledge which have so conspicuously 
Irked the present generation : still it 
mj be asserted, without fear of contradic- 
\, that the history of the world offers no 

* ViJe Appendii B. 
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lions, by a line extending from an in 
dentation of the coastj in latitude 54" 4tfj 
at 10 leagues distance frum it to the 60tl 
parallel, where it ia carried along the 14l3t 
xaeridian of longitude west from Greonwicl^ 

the Arctic Ocean.* 

2. The territories under the jurJadictioi 
of the Hudson's Bay Company, extending 
from the Kocky Mountains on the west, fc 
Hudson's Bay, and the great lakes. Thes4 
are divided from the United States by a ]iaA 
carried along the 49th parallel from th< 
Kocky Mountains to the southern extremity 
of the Lake of the Woods, through the ad^ 
jacent waters and Rainy Lake, and theno< 
down the channel of Pigeon Biver to Lakq 
Superior. 

cetera coaet, betneea lat, iH' and 50°,wiuitakeiL 
^u°-^»>.M.< of ))y VancoQi'Gr in 1T92, in the name of King 
Oeorge HI., and called after him New Georgia, as that 
part Ijing between parallels 3S° and 45° north had been 
bj Sir F. Drake, and which he termed New Albioa; at, 
however, all the territory south of the 19" parallel 
been eoDcedod to tbe United States, and the conn 
alWDt Fraaer'g Hivcr has been long known bb New Oal( 
donia, that name is considered moat applicable 
territory now remaining to Great Britain, — See TafS 
eoaver'e and HaHvyt'e Voyages. 



Sg StOSTH AMERICA. 

■S. The countries aa yet imperfectly di&- 

l!6vered, lying about Baffin'u Bay, Davis's and 

Hudson's Straits, and the Islands of the 

Arctic Ocean. These have no northern 

ait, and extending to the Atlantic eaat^ 

ird, include some part of Greenland, whild 

t the south they are limited by 

4. The British Provinces situate about 

the great lakes, and the river and gulf of 

St. Lawrence : these are Upper and Lower 

knada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince 

ward's Island, and the island of New- 

jfenndland. Their boundary on the south is 

continued from the mouth of Pigeon River^ 

through the great lakes and river St. Law- 

^rence to the lake of St. Francis, whence it ifi 

^■auried along the 4^th parallel of n. l., and 

^^B^circuitous northern course by the rivers St. 

^^fchn and St. Croix, to Paasamaquoddy, and 

^Bie Bay of Fundy. 

^^K A glance at the map will show that, whild 

^Bftte southern boundary, where it ia not de^" 

termincd by the course of the waters, is purely: 

arbitrary, and so each of these districts, tha 
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irth eastern excepted, forms but a part of f£ 
ktural district, the other part \)evQ^ "v^ '^ 
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isseaaion of the United States; yet th* 

th respect to each other, the nature 
^visions are simple and strictly defined. 

To the west the Eocky Mountmns, havi 
their root in the majestic Mount St Elias, tb^ 
south western limit of the KuBsian boundaiyi 
emerging from a confused series of mount^q 
ridges, assume, in about latitude 55°, the a 
pearance of a continuous chain, which luiut 
through the whole length of North America^ 
and, losing for a time its identity in the Mexican 
States, the narrow connecting link betweei^i 
the two continents is continued in a similas 
manner through the southern half of tha 
New World. 

The northern part of tliis chain, although i^ 
its vallies are found paases, by which a com^ 
munication may be kept up with sufficiei^ 
eascj forma a marked division between Neie 
Caledonia and tlio Hudson's Bay territories 
to the cast of it ; and even though it should 
hereafter be proved, as is not unlikely, tha^ 
the country about the sources of the riverf 
Tumagain and Finlay, partakes more of thft 
character of the latter than the former, this 
■ill only contract the northeni portion < 



the district, aa the discovery of the sourceM 
of the Peel and the Kat rivers, tributariaW 
of the Mackenzie, has already done, and ahowjij 
ae might be expected, that the main chain o^ 
the Rocky Mountains divides the wateiM 
falling into the Pacific, from those fallin^l 
into Lake Winipeg and the Arctic Oceann 
extending the one district westward, be^^ 
yond the limits usually asigned to it hfm 
geogmphers, at the expense of the other.*B 
In truth it should seem to require littln 
evidence to prove as a general rule, that thdl 
highest land will always be the waterehetn 
of any country ; i. e. that part from whicln 
waters flow in any direction, to the lakes on 
seas of which they are tributaries ; and con-1 
sequcntly a knowledge of the waters is the 
best foundation for a knowledge of it« 
general features, 

* Mr. iNbieter found thexc riveiB flowing through bIIwI 
vial fanuUil.ion, and that in their Dcight>ourh 
rocky Mountain Chiun Lad loet its identity, and « 
reduced to incoiuidenilile elevnliooB of from BOO to T 
Tcet, uompo8c(l of aiind and gravel, between which and tl 
primitire rocks of tbat chain there appears to bo a timlH 
e range. The charsotcr of Iho scenery about thMT 
n it very bailor to that about the UocVeoue.— ' 
d qfHosal Oeographical Soeietv, \?i4S. 
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^^ By iiua test the limits of New Calcdoni 
^ ^ould be confined by a line drawn front 
Mount St. EliaS) in a Bouth-easterly directions 
round the head waters of the Turnt^aii^ 
Finlay, and Peace rivers, to that part of th 
Kocky Mountain chain, where the 54th pa 
rallel of latitude cuts the 120th meridian a 
longitude, (avoiding fractions,) from whenoo 
those mountains, a^uming a more definite 
character, divide the eastern from the weabr 
em waters of the continent. 

In the same manner may be traced th^ 
limits of the next district. 

Bounded on the west by the Rocly Mouit; 
t^ns, it wants in other directions, such 
lofty bulwarks; its surface, comparative^ 
flat and destitute of hills, is overspread with 
lakes and their tributary rivers : these wiUf 
however, upon inspection, be found to i 

» solve themBclvea into two systems; — thoae 
frhich, by the Slave Lake and Mackenziflr 
fiiver, and the smaller rivers on the nort 
coast) fall into the Arctic Ocean: and those 
which supply Lake Winipeg, and fall intft. 
^_ Hudson's Bay ; and being entirely distinct 
^Bfrom those which belong to the great lakeS 
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and tributaries of the St. Lawrence to the 

_gB6t, and the Missouri to the south, serve to 

Hh^cate natural divi^ons of the country. 

H^Tbe third division, consisting probably for 

^TJie most part of Islands, and to which tha 

adjoiningcoastof Labrador may very properly 

be added, is kept sufficiently distinct by 

^^impson's Straits, the Gidf of Boothia, and 

Hbe waters of Hudson's Bay; and the 

^Knirtb is indicated by the course of the great 

chain of lakes, (the most remarkable feature 

of Korth America,) and their outlet, the 

river St. Lawrence, to which the Island of 

Newfoundland, lying within the mouth of 

the gulf formed by its waters, as well as 

Prince Edward's Island, the province of New 

Enewick, and peninsula of Nova Scatia» 
southern boundaries, naturally attach 
oselves. 
The northern parts of this immense tract 
of country lying within the Arctic circle, 
^cytend their chilling influences even over the 
^Ksuthern, so that t)ie temperature in them ift 
^Hhch colder than in the same latitude in 
^■nrope ; both the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
^H^ James's Bav, the southern cs.UenuX'j qlt 

L -L i 
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Hudaon'B Bay, tliough in the aame latitud 
' as the south of England, are locked iip in io 
during the winter, as are also the great pw 
of the lakes lying stiU further south. Thiaj 
however, does not extend to the westen 
coast, where the navigation is open during 
the whole year. 

It has been said, that this differenoft 
of temperature is in a great degree consftf" 
quent on the course of the currents in th4 
sea, which, originating generally in the cold 
northern regions, flowdown the eaatem shorei 
of the continent, reducing the temperature o( 
the countries which border them ; but heated 
by the vertical sun between the tropica, iia<^ 
part a more genial warmth to the ' 
coasts by which they return to the place o 
their origin. 

However this may be, the line of temper 
rature aeenis to rise with a gentle inclina- 
tion to the north-west in Europe and Asi* 
tas well as in America, though perhaps it i 
it present more evident in the latter. 
I The cold generated in this country by it 
proximity to the ice of the Arctic regions^ 
pept as it is continually compacted for wan^ 
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P^open sea, does not however seriously in- 
here with vegetation ; the greater part 
ing clothed with a luxuriant growth of 
rest trees, which extend from the Bouthem 
regions, to the west of Hudson's Bay, gra- 
dually diminishing iu size, as for as the edge 
of the Arctic circle ; indeed few countries 
are more generally fertile than the southern 
portion of these ; nor are they wanting in 
anything requisite for the use of man, 
having abundant supplies of minerals and 
metals, not omitting coal. This, though 
only partially known of the northern and 
western districts, is well ascertained in the 
southern and eastern. 

Forming part only of the lake district, 
to which equally helong those portions of 
the states of Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and New York, which borderon 
them, they contain in themselves a regular 
geological aeries, from the primitive granite, 
gneiss, &c, to the later rocks, and coal. The 
latter now indispeneible mineral, abounding 
in Michigan, is also found plentifully in 
^iew Brunswick and Prince Edward's Island, 
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aa hIho ia Nova Scotia, in wliich dUtricfa 
are contained great mineral treasureB. 

But as the moat remarkable feature of tlie 
country ia ita waters, so are these the great 
means of developing its resources, whether 
natural or artificial, and are therefore worthy 
of particular attention. They may be con- 
sidered in two divisions : — external and in- 
ternal. 

If the British dominions in North America 
be considered witli reference to the Atlantic, 
they will be found to posaeas all facilities re- 
quisite for commerce, even to a superabun- 
dance. From the Bay of Fundy on the 
south, with its tributary harbours of Passa- 
roaquoddy, the waters of which separate 
New Brunswick from the United States, 
St. John's, Cumberland Basin, the Bay of 
Mines, and Annapolis, to which, ns yet, trade 
is for the most part confined, round the east 
coast of Nova Scotia, where that of Halifa^t 
is of sufficient importance to prevent the 
necessity of mentioning others, wc pass to 
Cape Breton, with its innumerable havens 
Midialeta, and the extraoidiuary arm, ot "i. 
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Bca called Bras d'Or,* which divides it int(|^| 
two parts, thence by Prince Edward'a^l 
Island, having on the aouth Hillaborougll H 
Bay, and on the north Kichmond Gay, H 
and the harbours of Miianiichi and Cha- H 
leurs, to Cape Gasp^. Here commenceaH 
the entrance to the St. Lawrence, by whict) H 
IkdniissioD is at once gained to the heart fl 
Wf the country, and which has, especially H 
'9n ita nortli aide, several promising ports t H 
— and further north, round the coasts ofH 
Labrador, the deep indentation formed by fl 
the waters of Hudson's Bay, gives a sea-i H 
board and water commiiDlcation to tha H 
greater part of the country ; and if tha fl 
navigation be, as yet, in the less frequented • 
parts, difficult and dangerous, it is only be*fl 
cause they arc so, and Just in the same propori H 
tion. What coast would be otherwise with* H 
it lights, buoys or pilots, and but partially H 
imperfectly surveyed? Indeed if thisH 

The Bras d'Or U about 50 milee long and 20 broad, 
with ux average depth of 80 fatbotOB, cTerTwhero aerun: 
for the navigation of large vessels, and nboundiu^ \n. 
coves and iniels, where they are aow \ooAei ■m>3o,'Cva^i»ii 

" &om the ocean, and mbwb " ifioti. Otift\nsojSi\. A 
ligation to fllmoat everj tarai Vn^SiO W]|M»■'«^" 
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presents some dangers and dliEcultieB, they 
should be thought more than compensated b^ 
the abundance of harbours and natural faci- 

»(itie8 it affords. • 

^ But if the water communication on thtf 
eoat Bide be, as represented, excellent, it is 
equally so on the west. It ia true, that the 
beat part of the waters on that coast havd 
been ceded to the Americana, but still suffiJ 
cient harbourage remains for all commercial 
purposes. The Island, or, as they are now 
known to be. Islands of Quadra and VanA 
couver, afford many excellent harbours, botU 
on the western coasts, by Nootka Sound, anj. 
on the eastern, which are closely connected! 
by the channels which separate the Islands f 
while, to the north, Vancouver found manyf 
of great excellence, which has been since fre^ 
quently tested by the fur-trading veaaelsf 
and although the tides are rapid and thd) 
channels of extreme depth, yet he bear* 
willing testimony to their sufBciency for all 
the purpoaea of commerce and navigation.* ■ W 
■ The Isluid i>f ViuiGOUYer and Quadra woe eo namadiV 
by tJiD Entfliflh navii-awr at the retiueat of Senor Q»Bjlt^M 
tie Spanish eommiMaa\, al Naatk.&. lU (tnalccu tuwiri^K 
Maying been aazroy^ by the SpMii«idB,TKnwi'v^W«p^^^| 



The harbours on the east coast admit th 
trade of central and southern America and the 
Wcet Indies, as well as Europe, Africa 
Western Asia; while those on the western 
fBuet ultimately abound with the rich mer- 
^■ihandize of eastern Asia and the Pacific. 
^B To estimate rightly the value of the internal 
' vater communication of this country, it i» 
necessary to consider it also in two rela- 
tions : 

Ist. As to the harbours, connecting them 

the interior, and, 
;Sd. As to the connexion existing between 
VBiiouH systems of rivers and lakes, by 
that communication is kept up ; — but 
to be appreciated, must be extended 
beyond the limits of the countries under 
consideration, indeed over the whole of the 
northern continent, for otherwise all the 
▼aried produce of the southern states of tha 
Union, Mexico, and Caliibrnia, would nowi 

their charU, Itosn which it was concluded that the 
was continQOQS. Succeeding navigators have, howevBr, 
MoertaiQeJ that it is in most places co^eie4\n\ft\ 
unaU A rcbipel»goe of wbiuh He teceiaeA, \n i 
if indeed gome of Uie channcU do nol. ■vc"nt\:™-\a 
tiiwogb. 
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id hereafter as it increases in importance, be 
lirtuallj excluded, 

And first, tKe connexion between the har- 
bours and the interior, so necessary to the 
development of tlie reBources of the country, 
is not wanting. 

The river St. John, which, with its tribu- 
taries, waters the greater part of New 
Brunswick, flows into tlie harbour of the same 
name, and is navigable to Fredericton, the 
seat of government; the St. Croix, which 
divides that province from the State of 
2Uaine, and several other smaller rivers, all 
navigable for some distance, empty them- 
selves into Fassamaquoddy Bay. The water,- 
communication between the Bay of Minei 
and Halifax la all but continuous. 

The Bay of Miramichi has its tributarj 
waters; that of Chaleurs stretches deepIjH 
into the land, and receives tliose of the Iiesti«| 
gouche ; while the many streams which untti 
with the St. Lawrence, all aiford means c 
communication, of various degrees of factlityj 
with the interior. Of these the most r6» 
mnrkaWe are the Saguenay anil Ottawo^l 
£/je ^rmer having a channel oE cx.\xcs 



depth for upwards of 60 miica, and the latter 
having afforded the means of connecting hy 
a CAnal the great river with Lake Ontario. 

But all these sink into insignificance 
before the unparalleled inland navigation, 
developed by those mighty lakes, from 
whence the St. Lawrence derives its vast 
Tolume of waters. 
■t To estimate this by compariaOHj — it may 
1)6 said to extend further on a direct line than 
from New Orleans to St. Louis, or the junc- 
tion of the Missouri and Missiesippi, on the 
latter of wliich rivers the navigation is in- 
creased to four times the distance, by its cir- 
cuitous coiu^e; so that by this access is at' 
once obtained as far into the interior, in about 
one quarter of the distance ; to eay nothing' 
of the great extent of coast laid open by 
the length and breadth of the lakes, — and 
when to this the river St. Lawrence itsetf 
is added, it may be said with truth, that 
inland navigation at piesent in use, or indeed 
that is known to exist, can be placed for ona 
moment in comparison with it,* 

• The uavig^tioa of the Miaalasippl va«>Tis.'«>>"0-'*^''' 
peded hr (reea. de., brought down 'by \« cm««o-\.,-*'^« 
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Extending on a base of 650 milee, 
B circuitous course for upwards of 1,C 
mileH, iodepenilent of Lake Micliigan, whi 
Btretchea southward for upwards of 3Q|| 
more, they offer the benefits of water com 
munication to a greater extent of oouDti 
than can be. found in any part of the know! 
world within the same limits, which is 
greatly increaeed by the tributary waters of 
the numberless streams flowing into them. 
Nor will the countries round Hudson's Bay, 
the Arctic Ocean, or on the Western Coae 
be found deficient in this particular whei 
the necessities of commerce shall direct i 
tention to them. 

But if the connexion existing betwet 
the interior and the sea be found thus psi 
feet, what shall we say of that which i 
the various systems of inland navigation 
throughout the Continent ? It must be caai 
feseed as remarkable as the other. 

It is evident, upon the consideration oft) 

Its height; these hure accaaioaed lkI({^^atiaIl4 of the ii\ 
uels af, ita mouth, nad extended the laoda about tham El 
into the sea. On account of theeo itapcdiment^ and i\ 
rspid earrent it ii chiefly oayigiteA \ij sWan 
toother poiat of inferiority. 
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I internal water communication, that Nortln 
I America is yet in the transition state, pn^vl 
I daced by the partial draining of the tablol 
I lands and ranges of hills ; these latter ore nold 
of much consequence of themselves, excepftfl 
as indicating the watershed of the country. ■ 
Of them, next to the Eocky Mountains, theJ 
most important is that which extends aloi^a 
the northern shore of the St. Lawrence, and.l 
northward of the great lakes, a branch oSm 
whicb stretches to the north-east througii.1 
Labrador. .1 

The whole extent of this range shows aM 
gradual subsidence of the water level, and: I 
consequent gradual draining of the tablet^ 
lands, a circumstance in the world's history M 
that may be traced in every country, bufe I 
here is more particularly evidenced ; as I 
it has not as yet proceeded far enough to- I 
separate, by any serious distance, the headi I 
waters of the rivers. This is probably owing.i I 
in a great measure, to the want of any very: ■ 
lofty ranges of lulls, and, generally, of conai-^ 
derable elevation in the undulatioQ& q^ ^3aBs| 
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if the country had a flat appearance, for we 
measure eminencea, for the most part, by the 
standard of the human body, and not by the 
relation they bear to the base on which they 
Btand ; so that, although speaking with re-*U 
ference to man, there are hilts, and indeed' 
the scenic effect of the country is often highly 
diversified, yet, if their height he compared 
with the extent of country to which they 
are related, or the waters of which they are 
the boundaries, it will appear extremely in- 
significant. 

Consequent upon thia inconsiderable ele- 
Tation of the land dividing the waters of 
the country, is their general proximity and 
difiusion over it^ surface ; so much so, that 
those flowing into the North Sea, Hudaon's 
Bay, and Lake Superior, approach within a 
very few miles of each other, and those flow- 
ing into the North Sea withm a few hun- 
dred yards of those falling into the Pacific ; 
indeed, it is not without difficulty that their 
separate courses are distinguished on the 
map. 

Taking Lake "Winipeg, and its system of 
nters, aa a centre, we obaetve ou e^et^ »&& 



rivers Bpreading in opposite directior 

tliG more elevated lauds among which it is 

situated. 

To the north, those of the Mackenzie and 
its tributaries ; to the east, those connected 
with Hudson's Bay and the great lakes-, 
to the south, the Missouri and its tributaries ; 
thus uniting the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Atlantic with the Arctic Ocean. Nor is this 
all ; for, separated as the territory west of 
the Rocky Mountains a}ipeara at first sight 
to be from that to the east, it will be seen, 
on examination, that their waters, as has 
been remarked, approach closely to each 
other ; insomuch that the south branch of 
tlie Columbia is no less closely connected 
with the Missouri and its tributaries, the 
Yellowstone and Platte, which unite it to 
the Mississippi, than with the Eio Grande del 
Norte, which flows through the northern 
province of Mexico, and the Colorado, which 
empties itself into the Gulf of California; 
while the northern approaches closely to the 
tributaries of Lake Winipeg and the Mac- 
kenzie, as do also the more Tiofilft.ft'tV-^ -^-jiysW 
of New Caledonia anil XXvoae, cS- '^"t^a® 
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River; thus completing the i 
whole with the Pacific. 

It will thus appear, that of thia vrafe. 
communication the British dominions in 
North America have their full ehare, and 
although the inhabitants of them are, by the 
late treaty with the United States, deprived 
of the facilities offered by the Columbia, yet 
Mackenzie's journey has demonstrated the 
possibility of finding a passage to the Pacific 
further north; so that, while they possess 
water communication between the Atlantic, 
Pacific, Hudson's Bay, and the Arctic Ocean, 
they derive great prospective advantages 
from that which exists to such perfection in 
the southern part of the continent, by which, 
under a commercial system of reciprocal ad- 
vantages, they may have the produce of the 
warmer latitudes conveyed to them with ease 
and expedition ; and by means of these 
natural thoroughfares, facilities arc afforded 
for the colonization of the central portions of 
the counti'y, which are in many respects 
peculiarly fitted for it. 
And though h be urged that a greo^""' 
of thia is oiiT^ available for can""- " i''*" 
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it must be remembered, that these are ol 
necessity the only veaaels within tlie meanfti 
of the £rat settlers, and that their passagg 
opena the path into the wilderness at oneei 
which could otherwise be trodden but by the 
slow process of road-making, while on the 
other hand it may be aaaerted with truth* 
that the greater part of it is now Open for 
and navigated by large ycasels. Canals have 
done much, and may do more, to complete 
what nature has left unfinished; and it is 
sufficient to point to the rapid spread of 
colonization over the more southern parts of 
North America, to convince the most seep* 
tical of the immense value of this inland 
water communication, 
^^ It is also to be remembered, that this pecu- 
HJiar character of Avater, viz. rivers of mode? 
i 'Tate sizOj flowing through undulating country, 
swelling out frequently into lakes, and inter- 
secting thewliole by their numerous branches, 
offers each new settler tlie means of supply- 
ing his immediate wants, which no other 
could afford; the more rapid waters wilL 
^ive power to work hia &av) asvft. ^vsX- ■oi^»» - 
miad about the lakes and moxft m^Asx^N^I 
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^Blowing streams, tlie rich "interval"* is neve 
* wanting with its naturally luxuriant crop o 
grass, affording plentiful fodder for his cattl« 
in winter, for the labour of cutting and pre 
serving ; nor is it leaa to be desired as thfl 
abode of abundance of game, from which I 
natural wants may be supplied, or as afford* 
ing in 'winter a more practicable road thl 
even in summer. It is the source of all hU 
early comforts, as of his subsequent wealtl 
— and that which ultimately subsides befort 
the progress of cultivation will be long 
remembered with gratitude, as the origin a 
fertility and abundance. To sum up thea^ 
advant^ea, it ia in short, a country that hai 
only one want — a want which has indee( 
been supplied with an extraordinary rapidity; 
but still utterly beneath its power of c 
aumption, for, although the rifle of the settle 
has rung in the woods of the Columbia, and 
among the wilds of New Caledonia, and h 
axe and canoe have explored the paths l^ 
^MTOod and water from the Atlantic 

^■\« Inter 



* InterviL, or intervale, low or slIuTial land 

Ki called in aie'Scw'£n«trai& %'(«,'« 
'JForcesler'a Dietiimary. — Fide &.^p«ii4i 






Pacific, yet have the pioneers of civilizatioa 
fiu: outstripped her — while she lingers c 
her yet uuiiDiehed work on the shores of the 
Atlaotic. Iq reviewing this, we sliall be 
struck] notsomuch with whathas been, as with 
what remtuQB to be done; and the renaeniT 
brance of things foregone, so far from eatiar 
fying, should but act as a stimulus to further 
exertion, becauEC it is written, the "earth 
shall be filled with the knowledge of the glory 
of God, as the waters cover the sea;' 
whatever impediment the ambition or avoricd 
of man may place in the way, the progress 
of colonization and civilization, and by 
sequence of religion, can never cease till that 
word be accomplished. But though, doubt- 
less, the future destinies of this vast empire 
must be completed, by whom and in what 
manner may depend much upon ourselves. 

JFrom an early period these views of inland^ 
commerce and navigation have occupied the 
attention of men of enlarged minds, connected 
with the trade of the Canadas; foremost 
among whom stands Sir Alexander M-arit 
^Itenzip, who, from being tW %ift\- \» "ot^mJ 
■itf continent to the Paciic Oceiaa-, B«A'^i-"«i 
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perfectly conversant with the fur trade in t 
its branches, would of necessity have his a 
tentioD much directed to the subject, 

From the example of the Russians m 
Asia, he Buggeated the establishment of ft 
communication between the opposite ehorrt 
of the continent, to be carried on by meant' 
of the rivers and lakes of British NorA 
America. This has been in some sort com* 
pleted, f. ft as far as the Pacific, by the Hud* 
eon's Bay Company, whose servants annnal^Jr 
journey between Hudson's Bay and the rivH 
Columbia; it yet remaine to bring back tht 
merchandise of the east by the same route 
which will not, in all probability, be a 
plished till an English colony is establish* 
on the western coasts of North Americ^ 
which, if only on account of the Canadas, U 
much to be desired. 1^^ 

But in these countries every thing BKonU 
be considered with reference to the futui 
all should be looking forward, and if th^ 
reap not themselves the benefits of th^ 
foresight, they know at least they bequeatil 
them to their children. A ne-w couutty t 
i/ererbe iie piace of rest ; maiiw^w>\:'B^nR« 
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there as in the garden of Eden to dreas 1 
and keep it, but to be the pioneer of civilizBik 
tioQ and religion, the advanced guard of the 
mighty army that is hereafter to bring th« 
whole into subjection, and those who take 
np their abode in it mnst be content ttt 
receive their reward in proportion ; and 
whether their labour be bodily or mental, 
whether it be bestowed on the soil or the 
inhftbitantfi, the increase of wealth or ad- 
icement of knowledge, momlity, or above 
reli^on, by which indeed alone can the 
lera be obtained and secured, it should be 
Bufficient to know, that however small the re- 
sult of their endeavours may seem at present, 
it will not, if undertaken in dependence on 
the providence of God, seem of little import- 
ance to those who sliall rise up after thenh 
and call them blessed. 

Of this, sufficient evidence will appear in 
the sequel, but it may be noticed here as 
accounting for the more rapid spread of 
eettlcmenta towards the west in the United 
States than the British dominions, w ^iitat 

tmarked upon, 

The former, with the fcrvU axv^\(i\^^*^^*^^ ^ 
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youth, already extend in imagination thefl 
influence over the whole of Nortli Amer 
and in reaching forward to this shadow; 
dominion they are content to forget in Bom 
degree their own identity, and forita sake tff 
renounce not a little of their own preaeof 
comfort ; while the latter, confining theil' 
desires within a amaller compass, achieve 
indeed a less considerable advance, but at 4 
proportionately amaller aaorifiee. How &(| 
■the one has any advantage over the otheE^ 
*nay be doubted, and can only be decide^ 
when the importance of the younger memheq) 
of that commonwealth shall induce them. tn 
.become their own legislators, and the aeeid 
of disunion sown far and wide over th 
country by the ao rapid diapcrsion of sua! 
different elementa, entirely preventing the^ 
amalgamation, bear a plentiful harvest. M 
At present it is principally observable i)| 
their successful contests for an advantageotP 
boundary along the whole line of their ter 
tories, and by hints and inuendos plentif' 
distributed in public apeeches, newapa 
books, and even conversation, not n 
queiitly la a very entertaining mw 
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when in a guide book we read — " Canada, a 
vast territory, belonging at present to Great 
Britain," Nor would it be worth remarking 
upon in this place if it were not likely to in- 
fluence the newsettlcr, who therefore requires 
this warning agcunst it, bb well oa against the 
temptations held out to him on this account 
to locate in the Michigan territory, the 
valley of the Misgiijsii)pi, or even the far 
west. 

These, although tolerably suited for loca- 
tion by Americans, present a soil and climate, 
to say nothing of inhabitants and institu- 
tions, totally different from any thing to 
which natives of any part of the old country 
have ever been accustomed, while iu the 
British dominions it is found by experi- 
ence that they get "acclimated" in a very 
short time ; and there nothing but want of 
capital can prevent the introduction of any 
of the scientific improvements of modem 
farming with profit to the speculator, in the 
more advanced districts ; wliile in the western 
parte of the Union they would be entirely 
misplaced, and in the cora^c\.\X,\Qtv 's\'^ 'Cssa 
rugged and (.■OTnpiiri\\ive\y \\ra\cft4 ■s.e'v.'Ovii-t'i. c 
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those regions, the advantages of education, 
and a residence in a country in & higher state 
of civilization, would be entirely lost. 

The British North American colonies ofier 
the labourer and artisan a sufficiency for the 
present, and establiahroent for the future; 
the small capitalist, whether farmer or trader, 
a larger and more certain return than can be 
hoped in the contention against those of 
greater wealth at home ; and to all, what all 
desire, "property," and if we add to this 
the security of English laws, the profits of 
English commerce, the protection of English 
arms, and, may it not be said, the teachiog i 
and offices of her Church, — what EnglifJ 
man would go elsewhere to seek further s 
vantages, which can only be obtained by th£ 
loss of some of not the least important of 
these, and the attainment of which must evw 
be in the highest degree problematical J ■ 
Moreover, an inquiry into their history v 
convince us that their progreas has been c 
mensurate with their age, and that if | 
be carried on in the same ratio will leavt 
nothing to be desired. 
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CHAPTER II. 



AHD HISTORY, 



Tbe genius and courage of Columbus liav- 
ing opened a new world to the enterpria© 
of Europe, hia example was speedily followed 
liy other navigators, second only to himself 
in the importance of their discoveries- 
Foremost among these, John Cabot and 
hia son Sebastian, Italians in the service of 
Henry VIL of England, first essaying thq 
dnngera of the more northern seas, wera 
rewarded by the discovery of Newfoundland, 
in 1497, which was named by them Nov* 
Vesta; they examined the coast as far at 
67° Sff N. latitude, and entered and explored 
some part of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

It is probable that they also first entered 
the strait since known as Hudson's Strait, 
although Gaepar Cortereal was the first toi 
land on the coast of Labrador, Jn 1499 oB 
1500. But, in 1506 and 1508, tbe Frenchr 
brtwvigatore Denys and Aubcrt Uaj^>\ ^}n% 
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lOoasta more particularly, and the valae ii 
the fisheries having become generally know 
the number of European shipa engaged i 
them nine years after amounted to fifty, ' 

To the two Italian navigators alread 
mentioned, Columbus and Cabot, was non 
to be added a third; for, in 1522, ooe t^ 
same Verazani, under the patronage - 
SVancis theFirat of France, discovered mm 
of the continent hitherto unknown, ai 
taking possession of it for his Bovereign, gaw 
it the name of "Nouvelle France." 

In 1535 Jacques Cartier, of St. Malo, di 
covered the river St. Lawrence, whidi 1 
aacended to Hochelaga,* a town of the natr 
Indians, where he established a fort, v 
he named Mont Royal, where the city ( 
Montreal now stands. 

Cartier had been engaged in the ca 
fishery, and was therefore considered bj 
Philippe Chabot, then admiral of France, I 
fit person to lead such an expedition. 
choice was in a great measure justified bj 
the result. He sailed on his first expeditia 
ibe 20th of April, 1 534, with " two ahipa a 
I " Pronoanccii hy the HaTom, Tlo\i-eV\Me^ 
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ifiireescore tons apiece burthen, and sixty well 
iqipoioted men in each." Having reached 
Newfoundland in twenty days, and pasaed 
through tlie Straits of Belleisle, he crossed 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, to a bay whichr 
he named "Des Chalcurs," on account of 
tlie great heat of the summer, and from 
thence proceeded to " Gaspe " or "Gachepfi" 
Bay, when having taken possession of the 
country by erecting a cross, and persuaded 
two of the natives to return with him, he 
it and arrived in France in the Septem* 
following. 

The next year he obtained a new com- 
mission, and sailed with three vessels, on the 
19th May, 1535. Having been separated by, 
a storm, the fleet was united again in July 
on the coast of Newfoundland, and proceed- 
ing westward, came to a "goodly great gnlf, 
full of islands, passages and entrances, toti 
wards what wind soever you please to bend." ■ 
It was the 10th of August, and being the 
festival of St. Lawrence, he gave it the name 
of that saint, wliich has since bee^ iii.^^V\R\ 
not oa}y to the whole guVt Wt X^ia -rw^t 
well 
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He entered the Saguenay, and proceeded 
thence up the river until he arrived at the lale 
of Orleans, named by him, from the luxuriajice 
of the vegetation generally, and especially of 
the vines, the Isle of Bacchus. Here he was 
visited by Donnacona, pompously atyled 
by him the " Lord of Canada," whose rcM- 
dence was at Stadacona, a fort situated on 
the site of the present city of Quebec. 
Leaving his vessela in the safe harbour of 
Port de St. Croix, on the river St. Charles, 
and having learned that there existed up the 
river a town of much greater importance, ho 
determined, regardless of the distance and 
lateneaa of the season, to attempt to reach it. 
For this purpose he took the smallest of his 
vessels, the Hermerillon, andtwolong boats, 
with provisions and ammunition. 

He was everj- where well received and 
aaaisteil by the natives. The chief of the 
district of Hochelai, now Richelieu, visited 
him, and gave bim one of hia own children, 
about aeven years old. After some diffi- 
cultiea, incident to their ignorance of the 
ie-st channel, they arrived, on tUe ^nd of 
I October, about six miles \)e\ow ftia Xavs^ 
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! natives received them with every de- 
(nstration of joy, and Cartier distributed 
presents among them. 

The next day, passing through large fields 
of Indian corn, he entered Hochelaga, for so 
the town was named. He foimd it circular 
in form, composed of three rows of palisades 
or pickets, well joined together; it contained 
fiftycabinsorlodgee, each fifty feet long by fif- 
teen broad, formed of wood covered with bark. 
The fort had but one entrance ; and, aa 
well as the lodges, was surrounded by gal- 
leries, for the discharge of misailea. The 
lodges formed a circle, in the centre of which 
the fire was kindled." 

From the town Cartier proceeded to the 

niountiin in its vicinity ; he found the 

ground tilled all around, and giving evidence 

of its fertility. The splendid panorama of 

thirty leagues radius, which lay expanded 

beneath him as he stood on the eastern 

^—aammit, excited his admiration and gratified 

^Hh ambition. He named the hill Mont 

^Hkoyal, in honour of the km^ \)\% 'Q\%£?.'et% 

^H * The deBcription of t\m \ityca. wwn^i* At«s5vi -wWo 
^■iW girea of the IndiMi Viwn» on tt* -oirfCB--"*!^ '^"^^ 
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a name which has been applied to the city 
and idknd as well, and latterly altered into 
Montreal ; when, doea not exactly appear, but 
it retained its original termination until 1690, 
On hia return to St, Croix, he waa in all 
probability indebted to the Indians for his 
preservation from the rigours of tlie winter ; 
and here, incited as it is said by fear, but 
much more probably by the desire to carry 
back with him to France some evidence of 
hia success, be seized his former friend 
Donnacona, with some other Indians, and 
Bailed with tliem to France the following 
spring. The nation generally were disap- 
pointed with the result of hia voyage; their 
expectations having been excited by the 
riches the Spaniards had amassed in the 
South, nothing but the precious metals could 
satisfy them. The government, however, 
thought dift'erently, and associated with Car- 
tier, in a fresh commission, Fran5oi8 de la 
Koque, lord of Roberval, who thus became 
the first viceroy of Canada; but who, not 
being prepared to sail so soon as Cartier, 
Allowed him the next spring. 
Oarticrbad hve vessels under \iis coTnTaaasJ! 



and the marquia followed in three large ship^ 
with two hundred persons and several gen- 
tlemen of quality ; but soon the bad effects 
of Cartier's evil policy the year before became 
Apparent, for, on bearing that Donnaconil 
was dead, the natives, before so cordial in 
their friendship, began to show aversion fronl 
any intercourse with the French. 

Carlier's fiirther proceedings in Canada ard 
unimportant; he proceeded to the rapidi 
above Hochelaga, and built two forts, butj 
tbe viceroy not having arrived, determined to 
return to France; they, however, met on 
the coast of Newfoundland, but no intreatiw. 
would induce Cartier to return to Canada. 
He died shortly after in France, as it is said/ 
of chagrin at his ill success. 

Roberval, however, proceeded to the settle- 
ment, and having enlarged its fortifications, 
wintered there. In the spring he explored 
the district of Si^enay, and returned to 
France ; where, being employed in the wars 

aJnst the emperor, he was unable to take 
By concern in the affairs of the (yiVOTv^ , ■c^a'C^ 
^49, when, accompanied ^i'y \m '\i^G'^*s5. 

"wr of much merit, a& -weW a* «. "tw 
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able number of persons of note, he Bet aai 
but vaa never after heard of, and it is tber»«f 
fore concluded that they all perished. 

This serious loss threw such a. damp oveA I 
the affairs of the colony, that fifty yeai 
elapsed before any further attempt waa made 1 
to reestablish the settlement there. 

Trade, however, began to be renewed wiUt ■ 
the natives about 1581, and fare and walruaa- I 
teeth became lucrative articles of commerce, 
insomuch that, in 15S3, three vessels, one of 
which waa 150 tons burden, were engaged in 
prosecuting this traffic, and in 1591 a fleet waa 
fitted out at St. Malo, to procure ivory in the 
St. Lawrence. It was not till 1598 that an* 
other viceroy was appointed in the person iif ■ 
the Marquis de la Koche. His commissiomfl 
authorised him to grant lands " en fief et# 
seigneurie" aa rewards for military servioeil 
We see in this the origin of much of thof 
land-tenure in Lower Canada. 

He landed settlers on Sable Island, thi 

which no place can be conceived less sui** 

able, — as, indeed, the result showed ; for, out 

of forty, al) died but twelve, who, after six 

j-i?ajai reiuraed to France. TVej laaixeav^gaiai. 



iBimelves to despair, when the vessel arrived 
to take them away. He, liowever, exan 
the coasts of Acadia, or, as it ia now called. 
Nova Scotia, and, returning to France, died 
soon after. 

From its extensive schemes of colonization| 
the attention of Government now became 
diverted to the lucrative traffic in furs and 
ivory hefore mentioned ; and in 1600 a charter 
WB8 granted to M, Chauvin, a naval officer, 
who, associating with him M. Pontgrave, ft 
skilful navigator,madetwosucce88fulvoyi^ea, 
onetoTadousac,near the mouth of theSague- 
nay, for many years the centre of the fuy 
trade, and the other to the Three Rivera, 
He, however, dying in 1603, the patent 
was renewed in favour of Pierre du Guast] 
Sieur de Monts, and extended over the ter- 
ritories between the parallels of north lati- 
tude 40 and 54. He confined his attentioil 
principally to trade ; and, having 
ciated with him M. de Chatte, Governor 
of Dieppe, in 1607, Samuel Champla 
naval officer, who had been with PoB.t^g«7*' 
_iB 1603, was sent out as \ua VwisXeoKo-^., 
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instructions to establish a settlement abov^ 
Tadousae. 

After due examination, he fixed on a spot 
near the Indian yillagc of Stadacona, before 
mentioned; and on the 3d of July, 1608, 
laid the foundation of the present city of 
Quebec, one hundred and sixteen years after 
the discovery of America by Columbus, 
eeventy-three after the first voyage of Car- 
tier, and one after the foundation of James*^ 
Town, in Virginia. '^J 

The arrangements made by Champlaln fo» 
the establishment of this youthful colony 
Beem to have been dictated by an enlarged 
and correct judgment. Stores and tents were 
built, land cleared and planted; and under 
his government the settlement flourished. 
It had been well if the wisdom which directed 
its domestic arrangements had presided over 
its political relations. The Algonquins, Hu- 
roiiH, and other tribes, being at war with the 
Iroquois, Champlain was induced to take 
part in the quarrel, and not only to supply 
the Hurons with fire-arms, hut to assist theM'l 
with hJspersonai aid. This laid the foundlffl 



tion of tliose Indian wara which were e 
after to prove a acourge to the country. 

la the spring of 1609 ChamplaJti aecended 
tlie river, and discovered the deliglitful coun- 
try about the lake that has ever since borne 
liis name. Covered with primeval forests, in- 
ternected by rivers, here narrowed into rapids, 
or breaking over the rocka in caacades, and 
there swelling into lakes studded with ver- 
dant islets, it is not too much to say that it 
yields to no country in America, if anywhere, 
for luxuriant and picturesque beauty. 

In the autumn he went back to France;- 
but returning the following year, he took on 
liim agun the management of the colony, 
while Pontgrave was sent with him to devote' 
litmself entirely to the improvement of th& 
fur trade. It is remarked thatthey made the 
Toyage i'rom Harfleur to Tadousac in eighteen 

In 1612-14, the affairs of Canada were 
transferred to a company of merchants in.' 
Rouen, St. Malo, and Rochelle. It proved 
by no means so active an agent ivx t\^Rl 
good uf the province as m\^\. \iaNe, ^se■raa^! 
expected. CiamplaJp, UoNve>;cT,tie\et cea^wJ 
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; to urge the neceasity of introducing more:! 
settlers; and as the number of these ilp- 
creased, his attention became directed to 
the spiritual wants of the province; and 
through his instrumentality four Recollet? 
priests were induced to leave France aadfl 
take up their residence in Canada. • B 

Champlain visited Franco several times to 
promote the interests of the colony, and 
brought over his family to reside with him 
there. He rebuilt with atone the fort he 
had erected on the site of the Castle of St. 
Lewis, at Quebec, in 1624, and fortified 
the place in consequence of his frequent 
wars with the Indians ; and the company not 
having paid sufficient attention to the neces- 
eities of the colony, and more especially to 
its due protection against them, at his solici- 
tation the charter was transferred to two 
brothers, named De Caen. 

" Rocollet, the appellation of the more rigid order of 
Friars minor of St. Franeia, eBtablisted 1 530, approved 
bj Clement VII. 1S31, introduced into France 1502. 
They were ao called as being apirituallj " rovived," and 
remarkable for their mieBionary labours, extending not 
only to Canada and Louisiana, but Mexico and Mado- 
liaaear, as well as the CorBairs of Algiers.— I'l'rfe MorefCt 
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Cliamplain returning again to France, 
Henri de Levy, Duke de Ventadour, having 
purchased the viceroyalty of his uncle the 
Duke de Montmorenci, and coinciding in Mb 
views of the spiritual wants of the colony, 
uid being anxiously desirous of converting 
the Indians to the Koman Catholic faith, on 
Champlain's return sent with him three Jesuit 
priests and two lay brothers, men of exemplary 
character, to accomplish this object, which 
being in some measure liable to be interfered 
with by the brothers De Caen, who were 
Protestants, and they having engaged more in 
the fur trade than in efforts at colonization, 
their privileges were revoked, and a charter 
granted to a company composed of men oi 
property and credit, the formation of which 
was encoun^ed by Cardinal Richelieu. It 
was founded in 1627, under the title of the 

impany of One Hundred Partners or Asso- 

ttea, and engaged — 

Ist. To transport emiii^Tants, artificers and 
farmers, to Quebec ; to lodge and feed them 
during three years, and ultimately to 
them on farms to a certain e-s.\*,-vA 0*s 
md fumiah tlieni with vj\\ea\ ?at acrav^t 
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, 2d. That tKose emigrants should be nativ* 
Frenchmen, and Catholics; and that m 
stranger or heretic should be introduced intt 
the country. And ••, 

3d, To support three priests in each settlei 
ment during the first fifteen years of ittt 
existence. 

The objects contemplated by the Associi 
tion were stated to be — 

Ist. The conversion of the Indians to th 
Koman Catholic faith. 

2d. The extension of the fur trade, an 
Gommerce generally. 

3d. Tlie discovery of a passage to Chma< 

This latter, it shoiJd be remembered, ws 

iiever absent from the minds of those wht^ 

sought to establish settlements in America.! 

The privileges andauthorityof thecompanj^ 

■were extended over the whole of New France 

and Florida, with power to appoint judges, 

build fortresses, cast cannon, confer titles, 

^_ and generally to take such steps as mjght- 

^H seem expedient for the protection of tl 

^B colony and the extension of commerce, fc 

^P yrhich purpose it had the entire monopoly 

Bl!£& /ur trade. 
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Thesclieme Is said to have been a favourit^j 
one with Hiclielieu, and it was expected tan 
render New France the moat poweri'ul colonjt ■ 
in America. Its progress, however, met witld 
a temporary obstruction. 

War having been declared between Eng^J 

land and Prance, Chiirles tbe First gavcti 

a commission to David Kertk, or Kirk^i 

and his kinsmen, French refugees, to eon-*^ 

quer Canada. He sailed accordingly ia 

1628 for that purpose, and having eapturedjl 

the fleet destined for the new colony, sum-J 

moned the fortress to surrender ; but now 

having BufSeient means to compel it, he r©-.^ 

turned to England ; and the following year,- 

he having captured another fleet conveying 

ULpupplies to Canada, his brothers Lewis and 

^Hi^t>i^ appeared before Quebec, and the 

t uihabitants, threatened on the one hand by 

starvation, and on the other by an invasion of 

the Indians, gladly surrendered to the British* 

anns, 130 years before the memorable con- 

[ueet of the city by Wolfe. On this, though. 

mplain and the Jesuits returned to Esiwcsi, 

fif tbegreater part of the co\o«veS.% ^^tttsn^^ 

remaining; but in 1632, C\««\«» V^"^^ "^ 
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treaty of St. Germrun-en-Laye, resigning ■ 
to France all his title to Canada and Not4 I 
Scotia, Champlain returned to Quebec u1 
inceroy, with extended powers and a consider*- ^ 
able accession to the numbers of the colonists. 
He died, however, two years afterwards, 
aniversally regretted; and celebrated no leas 
as a historian, traveller, seaman, and mathe- 
matician, than for his able management of 
the affairs of the colony. He was succeeded 
by M. Montmagny. J 

The exertions of the priests and Jesuits! 
for the spread of the Roman Catholic faith ^ 
now became most energetic, and were actively 
seconded by the inhabitants. A College was 
founded at Quebec by Rene Rohault, a priest, 
and the Ursuline convent by Madame de la 
Peltrie; the Hotel Dieu at Sillery was also 
erected at this time; and the necessity of 
occupying the Island of Montreal, if the 
propagation of the faith among the Indians 
was to be attempted, soon became apparent, 
They, however, met but little encourage- 
inent from the Company, not singularly 
Jwore attentive to its commercial interests, for 
It made full use of its privilegeaanAmotvo^V^.— 
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A Bociety, thirty-five in number, was there- 
fore formed in France, In 1640, to colonize 
that island ; and]Vl. de Maisonneuvc and seve- 
ral families proceeded to take poaaeaaion, with 
authority as governor ; this he did the year 
following, with such ceremonies as it was 
euppoaed would give the natives a lofty idea 
of the Christian religion ; a chapel wae 
built, and the island consecrated by the supe- 
rior of the Jesuits, on the 15th of Augual^ 
the day of the Assumption of the Virgia 
Mary. 

The village then built on the site of the 

Indian town Hochelaga, and called Ville 

Marie, the entire expedition being undw 

the patronage of the Virgin, styled by them 

*' Queen of Angels," was the origin of the 

city of Montreal. In 1644, it was however 

trauaferred to the order of St. Sulpice, ia 

Paris, and by it, subsequently, to the semi* 

nary of the same order at Montreal, in whow.- 

.posaeaaion it still remains. 

B^ The afFaira of the colony progressed but, 

^nHowly, the wars with the Indla^na ci^^ 

^Kftso^f retarding them, ani xVo,?. %^ ^^"^ 

^fcance of Ciiamplam's am^Xe ^a'^''^ *'^^'^ 



to a proposition as mischievous. In 164 
M. Daillebont proposed an alliance with tl 
British BettlementB in New England, agauj 
the Indiana, which was rejected on accou 
of their amicable relations with the Moha,fi 
tribe. 

The next year a proposition of a leas que 
tionable nature was made by that colon 
viz. that peace should be maintained b 
tween them, even when the parent Stat 
were at war; this, however, the Canadia 
rejected. 

The Iroquois continued their wars wi 
the other tribes; massacring the Huron 
and exterminating the Indiana of Lai 
Erie ; and the state of the colony brocgl 
down on the governors the rebuke of tl 
French monarch ; until, in 1663, the Ban 
d'Avengcour, who had been appointed 
that office, had sufficient influence to get i 
enquiry instituted, which ended in the resi; 
nation by the Company of their privilege 
and the erection of the colony into a roy 
government, to which M. de Mesy was fir 
appointed. 
On bis arrival at Quebec, W put \n 
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cution a royal edict ; appointing a sovereign, 
coancil for the government of the province. 
It was to consist of seven members, includ- 
ing the Governor, the Biahop, and the In- 
tendant. 

A Bishop, Francia de Laval, abbot of 
Montigny, had been appointed three years 
before 

Lioiud XIV, having granted to the Wert 
India Company all the foreign territories 
belonging to the French crown, in 1666» 
M. de Tracy, their governor-general, arrived 
in Canada, built three forts on the Chambley, 
and made euccesaful incuraions among the 
Mohawks ; but the monopoly of the fuu 
trade enjoyed by the Company, being t 
ceedingly irksome to the coloniats, they were 
granted the privilege of trading in furs, sub- 
ject to a payment of one-fourth of all beaver. 

The wars with the Iroquois were fostered 
by the jealousy existing between the Canan 
dians and British colonists. The French 
governor, De la Barre, entered into a treaty 
with them, after a not very eucceaaful iw 
into their territory ■, Wt tVie, wiva ■a^o'^ ^ 
Jag : M. DenonviUe aUem^\.\i^?, ^-^ te\\^:^ '^ 
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Without consulting the wishes of the Hun 
who had so long been In league with th© 
French, led to a tragedy that affords an apt 
illustration of the state of the colony 
manners of the time. 

Kondearouk, chief of the Michillimakinacp] 
Hurons, better known in Canadian historj 
by the name of " Le Rat," determining 
consequence to put an end to the negf 
tiation, and learning that the govemwf'' 
waa at Cataraf[ni, where now the towa 
of Kingston stands, awaiting the arrival 
of the ambassador and hostages, lay with 
a chosen band in ambush, killed some, 
and made the others prisoners. For this 
he pleaded the orders of the French com- 
mander ; but, releasing all hia prisonera 
except one, he proceeded to Michiluna- 
kinac, and so represented the af&ir to the, 
commandant there, as to cause him to be pul 
to death. 

Wlien this was done he released an old^ 
Iroquois, who had been for some time in 
captivity, charging him, on hie return, to 
inform his countrymen of tbc treatment they 
vere to expect from the Fren«\\, v-.Avo, '«'q\\ 
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tending to negotiate with them 

Sly compassing their destruction. 

This diabolical deception had tlie c 
effect. The Iroquois seized with avidity 
the pretext afforded by it, to break off the 
treaty, and Le Rat attacking Montreal Ity 
surprise, massacred 1,000 colonists, 
destroyed all the houses, crops, and cattle of 
the island. 

The Indian war, thus renewed, and sup*' 
posed by the Canadians to have been so 
at the instigation of the New Englandersj 
was the signal for war between the Pro- 
vinces. M. de Frontenac marched to Senec-' 
tady, and revenged the misfortunes of Moo-' 
treal by the massacre of its inhabitants.' 
On tlie other hand, Sir William Phipps 
Bailed to attack Quebec ; hut finding the 
French prepared, returned to Boston. Bat 
the detaila of such warfare can seldom be 
cither pleasant or profitable; and whatever' 
excuse can be found for the Indians, we can 
only blush at the imitation of their atrocities 
by men calling themselves civilized, a.\A\T«Jr* 
fessin^- C/irisliaaity, Ttav\.?i o? vcv^vi\^AsAi*' 
Jieroimi are iadccd to be fouvvA oti ■al*^ iA<» 



, bnt they are usually such as result froi^ 
I mere animal courage ; and when was th^ 
} ever found wanting in time of war? 

M. de Callierea, who succeeded Fron^il 
tenac, made peace with the Iroquois inde^a 
pendently of the British colonists ; aad hio 1 
Buccesaor devoted his attention to the de- ■ 
Etructioa of their interest and influence with 
the Indian tribes. WaJ", however, still con- 
tinued between the colonies, till it was ter- 
minated by the treaty of Utrecht, which left 
the French in undisputed possession of 
Canada. 

The fur trade, which had been always the 
great source of wealth to the French colo- 
nists, seems to have been singularly adapted 
to the development of their energies : they 
extended their trading posts iu all direc- 
tions ; and later governors built forts to 
protect then- operations. 

It was through the prosecution of this 
trade that the greater part of the interior 
was made known. But, in 1678, Robert 
Caialier de la Salle, a native of Kouen and 
papil o! the Jesuits, having been long em- 
ploTed by the Canadian go^eTnmeat \u 
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negotiation with the Indians, and explora- 
tion, and being commandant and proprletoe 
of Fort FronteDac or Cataraqui, went ta 
France, to make proposals to the government 
of Louis XIV. to descend the Mississippi to" 
the GuH' of Mexico, and there to establish 
a settlement, from whence they might harrasa 
the Spaniards, and prosecute if possible coa-* 
qnests in that country. 

Marquette and Joliet had, in 1673, navH 
gated that river as far south as the Arkansas, 
and had found " genial climes, that have 
almost no winter but rains, beyond thfl 
bounds uf the Huron and Algonquin lan- 
guages, to the vicinity of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and to tribes of Indians that had ob-- 
tained arms by tratHc with the Spaniards on 
ivith Virginia." 

La Salle received the desired coniraission^ 
and was fortunate enough to associate with;, 
him the Cavalier Henri de Tonty, a soldien 
of fortune, whose assistance waa subse- 
quently of the first importance, and who 
pei-formcd every service rc<\uired of Uwa. 

Kith the "Teatest alacrity, and. m.a%\. 'i*N*i'«^ 
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Wliatever may be thought of the objec 
of this expedition, the patience and con 
^e displayed by these brave men cannot be 
contemplated without admiration; and turn- 
ing from the details of the savage warfare 
recorded in the history of those times, the 
mind dwells with satisfaction upon their 
labours which gave the Illinois and Louisi- 
ana to France, and extended the boundaries 
of its North American provinces, from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The expedition left Quebec in September I 

1678, and being joined by the Recollet 
Fathers, Gabriel Louis Hennepin, and Ze- 
nobe Mcmbrc, proceeded to the Falls of 
Niagara, above which they built a vessel, 
and set sail across Lake Erie, 17th August, 

1679. They sailed through the lake which 
separates it from Lake Huron, named by 
them St. Clair, after the saint to whom the 
day on which they entered it was dedicated, 

»and landing at the Miamie, since called St. 
Joseph's river, sent the vessel back to Nii^'^v 
gara, and crossing to the Illinois, on the la^M 
of January, 1680, reached Lake Pimiteouyj™ 
BOW termed Peoria. From hence Tatteir " 
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HKennepia was sent oq a misaion to thefl 
Sioux, and here hia connexion with Lafl 
Salle ended. The account of the expedition ■ 
which he published cannot, therefore, be fl 
depended upon for a correct narrative offl 
events south of the Illinois. H 

In 1681 they returned to Montreal, from I 
whence, starting in the month of August the I 
same year, having again reached the MissiB-V 
sippi on the 16th Feb. 1682, by way of tha H 
Illinois, vritha party of twenty-three French- B 
men, and eighteen Indians, some women and ■ 
children ; following the course of the river, I 
they came to the sea, on the 7th April ; and H 
took formal possession of the country, in thft H 
name of the king of France, calling it, ia-fl 
honour of him, " Louisiana." H 

La Salle remained some time in the Uli- H 
nois, and subsequently returning to France, fl 
conducted an expedition to the Gulf of I 
Mexico, where he established a fort; but fl 
not long afterwards was murdered by somti H 
of his own men, aud the fort waa destroyed ^M 
by the Spaniards. ^M 

la 1697, the Frenc\iesla\i\\%W^'ew«s«R!v-^w 
agsm at the mouth of tW M\«awftviiiv\, ^saSwe 
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the illustrious CaiiEuliaii liemoyoe d'lbef^ 

Tille, of thefkmily of theBaronde Longeuil; 
wboj like La Salle, having been long engaged 
in colonial warfare and expeditions into the 
Indian country, proved himself admirably 
adapted for it. He was joined at tlie mouth 
of the river by De Tonty, with whom he 
proceeded a hundred leagues up the river, 
through the lakes named by him Maurepas 
and Pontchartrain. He made four voyagcii 
from France to the Gulf of Mexico, as 
De Tonty did several down the Mississipi)i, 
and nothing can exceed the determined bold- 
ness and indomitable energy which marked 
the French discoveries in the Illinois and 
Louisiana ; had the same quahties been dis- 
played by those subsequently concerned in 
their preservation, the whole of that im- 
mense and fertile valley might now have been 
in their poeseasion, as well as Canada; and the 
United States, (if ever separated from Great 
Britain,) been confined to the regions east of 
the Alleghanies. 'm 

It was, however, otherwise decreed in t%<^l 
eomve o/ Providence. 
The aucoess of tlic EnaVish. £vix tiaAeia 
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)Toked offensive hostilities on the part of 
tite French, ami thus commenced the war 
which ended in the conquest of Canada, « 
result probably much facilitated by the 
internal dissensions and weakness of the 
colony, incident to the rapacities and profli- 
gacy of the intendant, M. Bigot, whose billa 
were consequently dishonoured by the French. 
Government, by which a loss ensued to the. 
Canadians of 400,000/. 

lu 1755, General Braddock was defeated 
in an attempt on the French frontiers, from 
his want of precaution, but the army brought 
off by the afterwards so justly celebrated 
GcneralWashington; and he, being joined by 
the provincial troops under Governor Shirley 
and General Johnson, repulsed the French J 
army under Baron Dieskaw, at Lake George^ H 
and drove it back to Crown Point. ■ 

The following year the Marquis de Montr- H 
calm arrived from France at tlie head of a H 
powerfiil army, and ]iaving reduced Fort H 
Cl^eorge, suffered 2,000 of its inhabitants and I 
Bgurison to be massacred by the Indians, vo, ■ 
the face of his own army, ■wVie \n»s*^asi^^ 
outaller the capitulation vjitVoxA 'OftSi "k^.^'w 
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H of defence ; an iniquitous action, the remei 
" brance of which nothing can ever efface, a 
which, by exciting, to the highest degree, the 
feelings of the British, eerved materially to 
hasten the conquest of Canada. < m 

In 1759, France being fully occupied i 
her European wars, and the hitherto dormas 
energies of the British nation having bea 
roused by the heroic patriotism of Chathan 
it wad determined to attack Canada in thrt 
points, and utterly extinguish French domij 
nion in North America. To General Jam4 
Wolfe was asBigned the attack of Quebec hj 

Iaea, to Sir W. Johnson the reduction of Fol 
Niagara, while General Amherst was i 
proceed against the fortresses at Crown Poi^ 
and TiconJcroga, and in theeventof auccesfl 
a junction was to be effected at Montreal 
The result of the first ia familiar to ever] 
Briton. 

Wolfe, with 8,000 men, landed in June 01 
the Island of Orleans. To him was oppose! 
Montcalm, with an army of 9,800, and a r« 
serve of 2,200 men, besides the garrison o|j 

His Srst attempt at MontmoieTwii -w^ -a^ 

I i 
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Bucceseful, but haviDg with the greatest bold* fl 
ness planned and achieved the ascent of the ■ 
Heights of Abraham, he defeated the army of ■ 
the French the day following, the 13th of ■ 
September, on the plain above, in a decisive I 
victory, in ivhich the-leadere of both armiea I 
lost their lives. Their memories are united ■ 
in a monument raised to them by a late I 
governor of Canada. The capitulation of ■ 
Quebec followed, and the other expeditions ■ 
having been equally successful, the conquest I 
of the whole country was sjjeedily accom- I 
plishcd. It is admitted on all hands, to the m 
lionour of the conquerors, that their valour I 
and conduct in war were only exceeded by I 
their moderation and generosity in victory. H 

kBy the treaty of Paris in 1 763, the whole ■ 
'■the French dominions in North America I 
ere surrendered to Great Britain. I 

Undoubtedly this proved a blessing to the I 
Canadian colonists, and as such they acknow- I 
ledged it at the time, and have continued to I 
do, by their loyalty, on every occasion, until 
within the last few years. Fo'cvft'wVj "^^"^ 
had been at the arbitrary Si.ftY^av'Owi'^ oS. '\Ss.w; 
■rreiTiors; now estobViaVei Aaw*'*'*^'* 
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enforced, while their tnule was increased 
their connexion with the the greatest mi 
time natjon in the world, and their domestil 
energies by the accession of English ei 
grants and English capitah 

Until 1774, the laws of England wei 
in force by royal proclamation, but ii 
year the first act of Parliament relating 
Canada was passed, by which authority wi 
invested for the control of the province ^ 
a governor, luded by a council of not la 
than seventeen, and not exceeding twentj 
three persons, who had power to frame lai 
and levy taxes for local puriwses. By 
English criminal law was preserved, but 
was ordained that in all matters of control 
versy relative to property and civil rightf 
resort should be had to the rule and decisiffli 
of the laws of Canada. The British colonii 
in N^orth America being then in rebellion, 
_ lias been considered that this Act, in i 
Hlmman probability, saved Canada to tl 
■^British crown. The loyalty of the proviofl 
■ was further confirmed by the restoration 
f/je Soman Catholic clergy, of tbt ^wet 
ea/orciag pajiaeat of titliea, vj^3icVi» Bince' 



conquest, had been left optional ; this, wlien 
the power of that body is rightly catiinated, 
will not be thought to have had a trifling 
effect in inducing such areault. The folloW'- 
ing year, 1775, the declaration of the inde- 
pendence of the New England Colonies, sine* 
called the United States, was published. The 
Canadians had been invited to send delegates 
to the Congress at Philadelphia, and on their 
refusal the invasion of the country was im- 
mediately proposed. Success followed the 
first operations, Chambley, St. John's, and 
Xiongeuil, falling into the hands of General 
Montgomerj-, who, in November, took pos- 
session of Montreal, which had previously 
resisted an attack of the partisan leader, 
Ethan Allen. 

Anothcrbody under General Arnold, after 
penetrating the woods between the Kenebeo 
and Chaudi^re rivers, in an extraordinary 
march of thirty-four days, joined Montgo- 
mery before Quebec, but failed in an attack 
made on the city by night, in which Montgo- 
mery was killed. This attack was msd% 
on the Preaeott gate, uniw wiN^t ^^"^ »* 

' lue suow-etorm. T\\e kr&.fe^<;»3i Xxiaa^ 
G 3 
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got crowded together in the winding r 
leading from the lower to the upper tow 
Wid the confused noiee of their advance b 
teiyed them to the sentinel ; the guard t 
British troops and American militia open< 
a deadly fire on the Americana, who, undi 
Montgomery, rushed forward with ardouet 
but the path waa commanded by artilleryj 
which was eerved with unremitting enra-gy 
and precision till every other soimd ceased; 

I none were left to tell the tale of carnage 
but, in the morning, every trace of it y 
effaced by the anow which had fallen duri 
the night. The eun glanced brightly ovt 
its pure and spotless surface, and knew m 
that it was the " winding- sheet" of til 
brave. i 

The numbers opposed to each other we^ 
nearly equal, being about 1,.500, but in t 
spring that of the besieging army was rajae^ 
to 8,000 : reinforcements, however, arriviof 
from England before the end of June, 1 
^L whole proyinoe was evacuated by the Amn 
^K deans. 

B^ In 1 ?83, Canada contained 1 1,'),C 
m$BiiabItants, exclusive o¥ \0,TOO \o-s«J 



^p4to had located in the upper part of it, taS 
"Reserve their allegiance. About a century J 
previous, in 1685, the population amounted ■ 
only to 10,000, of which 3,000 only went I 
capable of bearing amis. H 

In 1790 the province was divided by Aotfl 
of Parliament, giving to each part a Icgisla-^ 
ture, consisting of a Governor, or hia rcprewH 
eentative, a House of Assembly and Legia-fl 
lative Council. The first parliament of theH 
(Ower Province was opened two years al^erjH 
ider Lieutenant Governor Clarke; Mr. A; S 
met was elceted Speaker. It consisted oFfl 
rty-nine knights, eight citizens, and three H 
jesses, in all fifty members. H 

' The constitution thus given to Canada^| 
enabled the colonists to apply themselves toH 
local improvements of all kinds, but the un-.fl 
settled state of the world consequent on thft.H 
French Revolution, and of these colonies itt H 
particular, from the daily increasing proba-H 
bility of war with the United States, iafl 

rme measure retarded the progress of thera, H 
The union of feeling esisttno; bQ.tvi9^«2tsfl 
iitose twn countries on ^oVitvc^ twaiXataP 
and thu desire felt eqiiaWy \>y >iotV \q ii'?^''' 
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England of the Caiiiidas; by the Fren(^,,;| 
being colonized by their own countrj 
and by Amerioanfl, from their ambition, i 
ginating at the birth of their commonwealth 
and existing in full force up to the present 
time, to let no European power have one foot 
of land in that continent, induced both to 
Bend political emissaries to instruct orally 
the more ignorant among the colouista, iu 
the doctrines of liberty and equahty ; but 
their loyalty, confirmed by the recent Acts of 
the imperial Parliament, was not to be f 
shaken, and the local authoritiea took efii 
tual means to expel the intruders. 

These feeKnga prompted the United Statiq 
to declare hostilities against Great Briton 
1812, when the war in Europe was exhani 
ing all her means of olTence, and when, Q 
this account, as well as from internal d 
sions between the Executive and Local Go- 
Ycrnment, the Canada:^ were supposed to be 
particularly exposed to the attack of aa 
enemy. 

The whole force then in Canada amounts 
io on)jr 4,000 men, hut such were the e 
tionsof the Legislature, l\iat \ 
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month, tlie lower province was prepared fox^fl 

defence. -fl 

In July, General Hull entered Uppee^ 

Canada with an American army, but Iiearin|^:fl 

of resources at Detroit and Mi chili makinat^ I 

retired; and General Brock, governor offl 

Upper Canada, having attacked him on the^'^l 

I t6th of August, brought the whole of hiaH 

^Bfhny prisoners into Montreal, within two H 

^Tfitonths from the breaking out of the war. H 

By November, however, the enemy hadi^f 

assembled in force on the Niagai-a frontier f'H 

they crossed into Upper Canada, and wera B 

met and completely defeated at Queens-iH 

town by Brock, who died of the wouiida he H 

received in the engagement. A monumentt-fl 

hm been erected to his memory near thcfH 

field of battle. fl 

Other en gagementa followed with Yariou»H 

_Aiccess, and in January 1813, the American H 

^^BeniBral Winchester was taken at Detroit, fl 

k by General Proctor, with five hundred other> I 

prisoners ; but the British failed in an. V 

attack ufjon Ogdensburgh. Ontlie 2lUv(^ ■ 

April the Americans knAci at XotV, MjftM. 

m^nt the town ; and m ^a-j ^V^ ^"^^"^ 
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lagara : 
but on the 6tli of June, they were defeatedfl 
Lieut. Col. Harvey at Burlington heigl 
driven back to Fort Geoi^e, and the Niagt 
frontier restored to its integrity. In the 
interior. General Proctor hiid captured 
another body of about five hundred Ameri- 
cana on the Miamis river. 

Sir George Prevost failed in an attat 
upon Sackett's harbour, but on the 3rd ( 
June, Lieut. Col. Taylor captured tvf 
TeaselB at Isle aux Noir ; and in July, Blafl 
Eock and the barracks at Plattsbur^h i 
destroyed by the British troops. On tM 
10th of September the entire British fore 
on Lake Erie under Captain Barclay havin 
been taken by the American Commodoi 
Perry, and General Proctor having suffer 
a partial defeat at Detroit, the British wM 
obliged to retreat to Burlington heights. 

Lower Caniida now became the theatt 
of war, and Montreal was threatened with'f 
double invasion. General Hampton, witll 
an army of seven thousand men, entered tn 
province hy the Chateauguay, on \W bMifcS^' 

hhh he waa met, dei'eateiV, wii oV^v^eS. 
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y retire to Plattsburgb, by the provindij 
llitja under Lieut. Colonel de Salaberry4 
l^neral "Wilkineon did not commence hit 
Bcent till November, on the 1 1th of which!' 
month. General Boyd having been attacked' 
at Chrystler'a farm by Col. Morrison, witl 
about eight hundred men, and driven to 
their boats, the whole army retreated by. 
Salmon river to Plattflburgh and Sackett's: 
harbour, and before the close of the scaaoOt 
the Americana had deaerted their own fron-^ 
tier and burnt Newark, while the British- 
had taken Niagara and destroyed Black 
Kock and Buffalo. 

In March 1814, the Americana und^ 
Wilkinson again entered lower Canada, bul* 
were defeated at Lacolle by Major Hand- 
cock, and retired ; and General Brown, 
July, having crossed into the upper province^ 
captured Fort Erie: the Niagara frontier 
was during that and the following month 
the scene of several encountera between^ 
that General and Generals Drummond and! 
Rinll, in which success upon the 'wt?^ 
favoured the American arms,\>\iLt T5OTv'i«t<3 
meats arnvhg strengtliened t\\e Y.t\'<\^ci, 
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The close of the war was marked by a 
great but inglorious and most unsuccessful 
effort on the part of the British. Sir George 
Prevoat, with an army of 11,000 men, 
entered the United States and attacked 
Platteburgh on the 11th of September, but 
though it waa defended by only 1,500 
regulars and some militia, he was repulsed, 
and retreated with considerable loss. At 
^e same time tlie British flotilla on Lake 
.Champlain, was defeated by Commodore 
Macdonough. 

The whole military conduct of Sir George 
Prevost has been severely commented on. 

In November, notwithstanding their teiftJ 
porary success, the Americans had evacuated^ 
every post occupied by them in Canada, and 
several of their own forls and stations fell 
into the hands of the British : the command 
of the Lakes was also obtained, and large 
reinforcements confirmed these advantages 
to the colonists; but on the 24th of De-=, 
cember a treaty of peace was signed i 
Ghent, and hostile operations entirely ci 

7'Ae h'istory of tlie ColomEa after tbj" 
pence had hucn proclaimed iim^' ^ic Y^a&fti. 
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over briefly;* the disputes between the rival I 
fiir trading companies, the Hudson's Bay I 
and North Western, will be noticed in J 
another place ; and it may be sufficient to I 
state that for the next twenty -two years the I 
elements of discord arising out of the division I 
of the Colonies, and the evil seeds sown by I 
the American and French revolutionists, aa ■ 
well as the jealousy resulting from the I 
growing influence of the British inhabitants I 
on the minds of the French Canadians, added 1 
to the difficulties consequent on bad financial I 
legislation, gradually developed themselves J 
with more and more strength, until, in the M 
summer and fall of 1837, associations were I 
formed for the purpose of overthrowing B 
the government. The tricoloured flag and V 
American eagle were displayed, and th&l 
malcontents openly placed under militaryl 
dis<^pline. These hostile demonstrations^ 
were confined to Lower Canada, and princi- 1 
pally to the neighbourhood of Montreal, at 1 
St. Hyacinth, on the river Yamaska, and ^ 
about St. Charles and St. Denis, uti ^W. 
^rjyer Richelieu, or St. Jo\m, \iQXNi cS *Niw| 

m J 
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'atreaniH flow into the St. Lawrence, the o 
above, and the other into the Lake St. FeM 
The Kichelieu being the outlet of Ltd 
Champlain, and the Yamaska having its r 
near the borders of the state of Vermoi 
the " habitans* residing on thom, of conifi 
lie partioularly open to American iofluencf 

On the 23d of October, a great meeting 
took place at St. Charles, wliJch was at- 
tended by M. L. J. Papineau, the Speaker 
of the house of Aaaenibly, and twelve more 
of its raembera ; all allegiance waa discarded, 
the cap of liberty raised, and an oath ad- 
ministered to be faithful to the revolutionaiy 
principles of which it waa considered emblft- 
matical ; and on the same day a meeting of 

tlhe loyal inhabitants was convened to pn^ 
serve the peace of the province, and tft^fl 
" connexion happily existing between it ssd^ 
the United Kingdom." On the one hand, 
bands of armed men parked the disturbed 
districte, spreading terror and consternation 
on all sides; on the other, a gradual concen- 
tration of militia, loyal volunteers, and 
mUifary from the upper province and Nova 
while the Attorney GeuwA '^»kih 
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I doviMi front Quebec to take legal measure 
i against certain foreign military officers sup*. 
Lyoaed to be instigatora of the rebeUion : of 
* Bee we are bound to say that none were dis- 
covered, yet sufficient evidence waa found t» 
justify the apprehension of auch interference^ 
ii' not on the part of European nationals 
eertainly by the Americans. 

It was on the 5th of November, at Mon-n 

treol, that the two paitiee first came intft 

collision, but the military having been called; 

out peace was restored. This outburst t£ 

popular feeling in the city was but the pr&- 

ide to more serious demonstrations in tho 

}Duntry; bo that on the 10th, Sir Joha 

Jolborne, commander of the forces, re-i 

lOved his head quarters from Sorel ttf 

Uontreal, and established outposts in th9 

eighbourhood ; but two of the leaders being 

crested ander warrants of high treasooii 

are rescued by the insurgents. 

> Thia partial succees g4ve them freab 

■bovrage, and became the signal of war. The 

reater part of the district about St. H^a.- 

irma, and T. ¥>. Wo^-o. \«&.. 
lUeeted a force on tViti "Bivc!tt.^«*^ 
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I Papineau with O'Callaghan and Wolfre 
Nelsoa were in the neighbourhood. In conH 
quence Colonel Gore was orderedon St. Denui 
and Colonel Wetherall on St. Charles; 
first expedition signally failed, but Colon! 
Wetheml], although he found a stockaiH 
erected and defended by two guns, sStei 
displaying his force in the hope of inducing 
a surrender, stormed, carried, and burned 
the works. Colonel Gore afterwards inarch< 
again to St. Denis, which lie found desertM 
and thence to St. Hyacinth. 

The insurgents had retreated towards Vei 
mont, showing from whence they looked foj 
sympathy and assistance, but were met an 
defeated by the loyal inhabitants of th 
border country of Miaaissqui : this reetorfi 
order in the south. 

The rtaing there is not, however, to % 
considered as isolated, but as part of a genen 
insurrection which had been planned, aiH 
the object of which was to obtain possessioa 
of Montreal, and consequently the wholt 
province ; but there Sir John Colbome hai 
established his head quarters, and bavioj 

Lfubdued them in the south, proceedec 



r^thout delay, against those in the norlti, i 
"vlim had aisembled ia great force at SL' 
Eustoche, tit. Benoit, and St. Scholaatique,' 
in the country of the Lake of the Tw(r 
Mountains, at the entrance of the Ottawa, 
A strong body of reguhue, supported byt 
militia and volunteers, vas directed againefei 
them with complete eucceas. Dr. Chenier, 
one of the leaders, was killed; and the 
church at St. Eustoche, as well as that at 
Benoit, together with many houses, wer8> 
destroyed by the excited loyalists, many o^ 
whom had been driven from their homes by 
the insurgents. Such exceaeee are much to> 
be regretted, but it had before been showtf 
how little they regarded the lives and prO'^ 
perty of othei-s. 

A tragical event occurred in the early ■ 
part of the contest, that sufficiently provedi 
thia: Lieutenant Weir, having been sent tv 
Hovel with a despatch to the officer in com- 
mand, didnotrench that place, in consequence 
of the badneSB of the roads, until after thff 
departure of Colonel Gore; taking a fre^ 
^j;alfiche, he hastened after the troOps, but* 
^■■riTed at St. Denis before tb^fQ\\i^ «.^l&^ 
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I lent road ; tbere he was Diade prisoner, i 
IteiDg pinioned, was sent forward to 
Charles, bat on the road was borbarousl 
murdered. His body was found in 
Kichelieu on the second advance of 
troops to St. Denis, and interred at Mond 
real with military honours, followed to t 
grave by nearly the whole of the populatio 
of the city. 

During the absence of the troops in 
countr}- of the Lake of the Two Mounttun^'" 

I a force had been n<^embled at La Chine. 

' Colonel Maitlands battalion of voluntews 
immediately marched against them 
Montreal, but they did not awMt their a 
proach ; and, for the time, order was restore 

, to the province, 

The upper province had her share of trou>fl 
bles; the "sympathies," bo called, of [ 
tnrbed spirits in the United States, induce 
them to invade it, to draw oif, probably, t 
attention of the loyal inhabitants, 
vent assistance being given to the low 
province, to which the regular troops hal 
already been sen t. Taking ad\anta^c of tlus,< 1 

■" party baetened to attack ToiotAu "oeSOT*. 



SAs militia could asBemhle, but found thfli^H 
nStotemor, Sir Francis Head, prepared torV 
MeeiTe them; and Sir Allan Mac Nab,'H 
Ifipeaker of the House of Assembly, liaviup fl 
brought tbe men of Gore to his assistance B 
by water, they quickly fled, and the loyal H 
militia, flocking in from all quarters, restored. B 
the internal peace of the upper province. ' H 
But another body soon agsemblcd at Navy H 
Island, above the falls of Niagara, undeP H 
the command of Kensellacr van Kensellaer, ■ 
a self-styled general, and were joined by H 
between three and four hundred men from H 
the United States and Canada, the latter, H 
however, being principally Americana whofl 
bad located there. The militia succeeded H 
in preventing their further progreaa, with* H 
out any engagement; but a steam-boatr B 
called the Caroline, having been seen plyiny H 
een Navy Island and Schlosser, on the ■ 
lerican shore, for which there could havo fl 
been no object but to render assistance to ■ 
the pirates (for such, in every sense of the I 
term, they must be considered^, ^N'ia, Amx«i%,B 
tbe night, cut out, burnt, an.A. ft.c«A.e^ \ww.tM 
|i» rirer by the CaTvaAVatia— «. "^a*^"^ *^ 
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aBsuranc« to them, and a warning to all whi 
would tamper with the liberty or loyidty 4 
Britons, — until she disappeared over the fall 
of Niagara, J 

It is disputed whether the seizure m 
defensible, and some among the Americaia 
yet call loudly for compensation; but, witb 
out entering upon the question of her clw 
racter or cargo, the simple facts above state( 
Bufliciently vindicate the colonists from Hu 
charges made i^inst them. 

In the summer and autumn of 1838 M 
unusual run on the banks was the prelude it 
another insurrection; the lenient meaeutel 
adopted with respect to the prisoners takel 
in the last, having prevented the salutary feij 
their seizure would otherwise have induced 

This was marked principally by attadlj 
on the houses of the loyal inhnbitantfl, wll 
■were most cruelly treated, so that some eva 
died of their wounds. 

At this time a remarkable Incident (M 
curred, illustrative of the effect of the Cfarii 
tian religion on the hearts and conduct < 
verts. The Indiana of Chawana^ 
fre assembled at morning serVice on Sn 
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■iQay the 4tli of Kovember, when a party (^^| 
inaurgents having Burroimded the church^-^l 
the Indiana immediately sallied out, and the B 
whole were made prisoners by them to the ■ 
number of eiiity-four, and marched unhurt H 
into Montreal. H 

The steamer, Henry Brougham, was takeiri>H 
posaeesion of by the inaurgents at BeauhoF- ^| 
noiB, and all the paaeengers were secured by H 
them, but were rescued soon after. H 

Dr. Cote, with 400 men, made an attack H 
at Lacollc on the loyalista, but waa signally H 
defeated, aa was Dr. Nelson, in his advance ■ 
on Odell-town, where he attacked 200 volun-.'fl 
teers, commanded by Colonel Taylor. Thur^f 
small force taking refiige in the church,; .^| 
Icfended it for two hours and a half against .H 
1,000 of their aasailants, who retreatcdy H 
with the loss of iifty killed and many H 

lunded. ^t 

These were the principal events of theteit:^^ 
days' insurrection of 1838. How much they. ^M 
were escited by enemies beyond the bordera^ i^M 
may be judged by the continued deac«,vA»^H 
made by them, in which tViey cx.e.xtAasi^^siSwSB 
atrocioue cruelties, setting fire \Ai tV^i VfiW*** 
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of the loyalists, destroying the produce ( 
their farmfl, and exposing themeelves, thsi 
wives and children, to the inclemencies i 
the nights of a Canadian winter. Doubl 
less the government of the States did not 
Hsaist them, and the better-disposed part of 
the community would have restrained them ; 
but such actions cannot be controlled, exc^ 
by a powerful executive, and, where repnfa 
lican ideas of liberty and equality are co) 
cemed, that of the United States is powerlaa 
Several of the rebels taken in these COl 
tests were executed, with one exception coi 
fessing the justice of their fate, and lamentiijj 
that they had followed the bad advice of ill 
terested and designing men. 

IThe causes of these events are to be found 
as has been suggested, in the disunion of t 
provinces, and copsequent superiority giva 
to the French element in the lower, as wel 
SB the incitements offered from the Unit© 
States, if" not from other countries ; 
perhaps, they may be traced, in no smd 
degree, to those very concessions by whidl^ 
ki all human probability, the Canodas w^ 
preserved to the British crown, during t 
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first American war. So Bhort-sigfited and 
imperfect are human endeavours, unlesa dic- 
tated Bolely by justice and truth, and the 
consideration of the community of interesta 
which exists among all men, and which can 
be maintained only by the exercise of Chris- 
tian charity and brotherly love. 

The result has been the union of the colo- 
nies under one government, an act which, 
by uniting the interests, political and cora- 
mercud, of both, as well as opening the 
lower province to British interests, pro- 
mises to exercise a beneficial influence over 

Q future destinies of Canada.* 



■ For Liet of ODVcniDn, vide Appendix D. 
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TOPOGBAPHT CANADA EAST. 

That part of BritUh North America ffflfc 
jnerly comprising the province, and etiji- 
commonly known by the name of Low^ 
Canada, extending from the river Ott(iw%. 
by the northern boundary of the Unit«il 
States and province of New Brunawick t 
the Gulf of St, Lawrence, was originally 
divided into five districts for judicial purpose^ 
havingin them superior courts of civil and en- 
minal jurisdiction, which are limited in thd; 
inferior to civil causes with power of appeal. 

The superior are Quebec, Three Biven^ 
and Montreal, having the scats of jurisdio" 
tion at tlie towns of the same name. 

The inferior are St, Francis and Gasp^ 
having their courts at Sherbrooke and Nen 
Carlisle. 
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These are again subdivided into counties, 

^gnoriea, fiefs, and townships. 

The district of Quebec is separated from 

l|!tiiat of Gasp^, whieb contains only the 

■ counties of Gasp6 and Bonaventure, by their 

I tioundariea, commencing at Cape Chat. It 

ie divided from those of Three Rivera and St. 

Tancia, by the boundary lines of the coiin- 

e of Sher brook e, Drummond, and Nicolet 

1 the south, and Portneuf on the northj 

prjiere it is met by the territories of the 

Jladflon's Bay Company, but extends to 

: Sablon on the coast of Labrador. 

The district of St, Francis is included ii 

that of the Three Rivers, and is in the form 

of a parallelogram, more than fifty miles 

^dth from east to west, and above one bui^ 

1 from north to south. 

The entire district of Three Rivera ex-' 

tends from the Hudson's Bay Company's 

territories on the north, by the western 

boundaries of the counties Portneuf, Lot- 

^K^nniere, and Megantic, the river Chaudiere^ 

Hfiake Megantic, and Arnold's river, to the 

^Htonthem boundary of the province, and i 

^Hf^aratcd from that of ]MoiiU>ia.V "o^ ■* 

m J. 
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north-eastern boundaries of the countieB c 
Stanstead, Sheffurd, St. Hya«mth, 
Richelieu, on the south of the river St|| 
Lawrence, and on the north by that of t 
county of St. Maurice ; while the district o 
Montreal extends from the forty-fifth paralla 
of latitude oa the south, atid is divided froi 
Upper Canada by the Ottawa river : but ^ 
IB evident that these divisiooa are of apurel 
arbitrary nature, and in no respect indicatiT( 
of the character of the country. 

It has been already remarked that a rang^ I 
of hills runs from the great lakes to th^l 
northward of the river St. Lawrence* 
Commencing in the lower province at Grettrffl 
ville, oa the Ottawa, they run at a varying^ 
distance of from fifteen to forty miles from 
the river, until they strike its banks at Cape 
Torment, thirty miles below Quebec; from 
hence the north shore of the river assumes a 
mount^nous character. On the south side 
the highlands recede to a greater distance. 
Viewed from the north these have a dis- 
tinct outline, but on the south the table 
elevation of the country prevents it from 
I appearing mountainous. Connected wit%H 

■ t ■ 
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■Ae Green Mouiitains in the state of Veiv I 
mont, and by them with the AlleghanieB, I 
they take a semicircular north-western course I 
round the head waters of the Chaudiere, and 1 
about the Bonrcea of the St. John's rivery ■ 
diverge into two spurs, one running nearly I 
parallel to the shores of the St. Lawrence, I 
through the centre of the country; the other I 
ing a more northerly course, extends I 
■along the river to its mouth, at a distance of ■ 
1 thirteen to thirty miles, until it " sub- ■ 
lea on its banks and confines its waters," I 
It appears from this that the St. Lawrence ^ 
from its union with the Ottawa flows through 
an extensive valley, wider on the south than 
the north side, but gradually narrowing until, 
bw Quebec, it is confined to little more, J 
1 the breadth of its waters. The districts | 
F Lower Canada, therefore, divide them- 1 
laturally into three parts, the fertile 1 
ireatem valley, the table lands and high- I 
rfcnd district by which it is surrounded, T 
and the narrow slip of cultivated countrjrJ 
in the south, prolonged into the distrioj 
^^f Gaspe. If we turn from the course^ 
^Kif the biUs to those of tlic tv\eT%, Ni<e, ^c'^&h.J 
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obaerve the Ottawa, and the tributaries ( 

the St Lawrence on the north, cxpandic 
thetnselves in raxiii from its mouth to Quebec 
their principal waters flowing through thi 
Talley before spoken of. 

The Ottawa, aa already specified, fom 
the old boundary of Lower Canada, but i 
must also be considered as the great h 
into the interior towards the north and norths 
west, and a future line of comnmnicatioiii 
with Hudson's Bay, as well as Lake Huron 
Having its sources above one hundred mila 
to the north of Lake Temisceming, it issuet 
from it at more than three hundred and fiftj 
miles from its junction with that river, flowing 
through a. country in every 
adapted for cultivation, but as yet for t 
most part in a state of nature, and little knowtt 
to any but fur traders and timber contraoij 
tors; a trading port for the former la estabi 
liehed on the shores of the lake. 

At the Allumettes the river expands and 
is divided into two channels by islands, belo^T 
which it forms the Lake des Allumettes s"" 
here the land begins to be cultivated, and 
affords every proof of fertility. Lower dow 
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H]^ river is again divided by the large island 
■ of Calumet, in length twenty and in breadth 
seven miles. Tbe stream is broken by a rii 
of nigged mountains into rapida and cascadea, 
and although they vary only from six to tea 
feet, the scenery is of an extremely wild and 
romantic character. Below thi 
gularly diversified by numerous ialand^ 
clothed with luxuriant foliage, whose fertile^ 
beautiescontrastpictnreaquely with the banks 
of white marble confining the river, whii 
goon expands again into the Lake des Chata. 
The Ottawa is esteemed for the softness of 
its waters ; its calms are particularly glassy 
and beautiful. The shores of this lake in aomi 
parts form deep indentations, and its surface 
)b studded with islands, while both being well 
rooded, the whole presents a scene of soft 
I sweet beauty, peculiar Indeed to the 
rtintry, but of which this is a specimen that 
1 hardly he surpassed. In this so congenial 
Blocality, where the more beautiful and fei^ 
ile features of their own land present them- 
elves without the harsher and more desoIatOj 
I Scottisli chieftain has taken up his abody 
>ng emigrants of his own cli 
i3 
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Here the waters of the Madawaska join 
those of the Ottawa, and below the lake from 
the rapids des Chat^, their united waters dart 
rapidly along amidst a labyrinth of islands, 
until they precipitate themselvea over rocks 
about twenty feet in lieight, forming the falls 
of the sanie name : here are seen fifteen or 
sixteen cascades stretching in a curved line 
across the river divided by wooded islets. 

Six miles lower down, Lake Chaudiere, 
exceeding Lake des Chats in magnitude, but 
lessdiversified in its scenery, opens to the view. 
It is eighteen miles long byseventy-fivebroad. 
Here the shores to the north of the river 
begin to increase in elevation, while to the 
south they are still higher, and from the foot 
of the take the river is again obstructed 
rapids to the Chaudiere falls at AVright 
Village, in the township of Hull, where 
waters are divided, and rushing headlong ot< 
the rugged limestone rock, form cascade 
of unusual beauty. Above, the river ia 
hundred yards wide and studded with 
dant islets; below, the chord of one of tl 
principal falls ia two hundred aud tweli 
feet, its height sixty. 
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The usual peculiaritiea of limestone) pePr 
idicular fissures, ciTcnis and subterranean 
.ela, are not wanting Iiere, and thw 
[whole presents a scene wortby the admi-; 
lotion both of the lover of the picturesquec 
and the man of science, and which is diveiv 
aiiied and heightened by the chain of th«( 
Union bridges. The truss bridge over thrf 

roadest channel was constructed from a 
iporary suspension bridge of rope, and a 
handsome one of iron now superaedes it, 
Bouchette commemorates the courage of 
Lady Dalhousie as the first female who ven- 
^tared over it. 

Below the falls the river is navigable foB 
boats for sixty miles to Grenville^ 
where there is a military establishment, 
population of above two thousand, and a cot 
fiiderable breadth of land in cultivation,. 
Here,ashas been remarked, the chain ofliil 
enters Lower Canada, wliich bounding tha 
valley of the St. Lawrence, forms its northerii 
bank below Quebec ; and here, granite crops 
out from below the limestone. Black-lead ill. 
found in the district. 

Below Grenvilte is the long Hault, an i 
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petuouB rapid, around which u canal haa been 
cut, and from thence to Point Fortune the 
river is much broken ; but then espanding, 
it forma the Lake of the Two Mountsuna, and 
flows into the St. Lawrence below the cas- 
cades. It is, however, remarkable that their 
TPaters do not unite until they reach the 
Three Rivers, ninety miles below Montreal, 
the black waters of the Ottawa being dis- 
tinguishable from the bluish green of the 
St. Lawrence. 

The valley of the Ottawa presents a 
decided superiority to the country along 
the St. Lawrence below Montreal, its fron- 
tage being considerably south of Quebec, 
and its avei-age latitude 45° 30' N. It is 
watered by several fine rivers, tributaries to 
the main stream, generally navigable, at 
least for canoes, and having their riae at great 
distances from it, frequently in lakes, afford- 
ing advantageous internal water communi- 
cation; its eurtiice is undulating and covered 
with a heavy growth of wood, generally in- 
dicating a rich and fertile soil: it may bp 
esteemed the best district of Lower Canac' 
north of the St. Lawrence. ■ i 
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Below the junction of the Ottawa, the Stf> 
Iiawrence ia divided into three principal' 
channels by two islands, at the north lala 
Jesus, at the south the island of Montreal, 
on which stands the capital of the province. 

The north shore from the Ottawa to the 
Three Rivers at the mouth of the St. 
Maurice conaieta, as has been remarked, o£ 
a narrow slip of about fifteen to twenty 
miles in breadth at the base of the tablo 
and high lands : it is watered by several riversy 
along the banks of which settlements have 
Tery generally been made, but it labours 

ider the disadvantages of a light sandy soil 
want of internal communication. 

The table land to the north preBenta 
iple of the facilities of water communicap* 
tion to be found only in these countriesj: 
a glance at the map will show a chain oS 

:ea, in some places forty fathoms deep, at 
head waters of the St. Maurice and Aux 

levres rivers, by which an immediate com-* 
nication might be opened between Hull^ 

the head of the steam-boat navigation ofi 

le Ottawa and Three Rivera, and inclosing^ 

tract of 11,500 geographico.1 wWft, Cb\i, 

! 
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kaccouDt of tlie quality of the land, it 
however probable that this is of mucli 
tonce in an i^ricultural point of view 
Isle Jesus, and the islet Bizard, i 
lands adjacent to them, are, though aearcely* 
above the level of the river, covered with 
fertile soil, and generally under good cultiva- 
tion ; the former is a eeignory belonging to 
the bishop and eccleaiastics of the seminary 
of Quebec ; it ie twenty-one miles in length, 
and six at its greatest breadth. Isle Perrot, 
to the south-west of Montreal, is rocky, with 
light Bandy soil, and but partially cultivated j 
the princip^ value of this and the other 
islands results from their position as the 
centre of the water as well as land communi- 
cation of the province. 

The island of Montreal is of a triangular 
shape, thirty-two miles long by ten and a half 
broad, and forms a cotinty of itself; it is 
separated by the river Des Prairies from 
Isle Jesus ; it was wholly the property of the 
seminary of St. Sulpice, in the city of Mont- 
real. Its surface is generally level, but there is 
one remarkable isolated elevation called " the 
^LJfountain," besides one 01 two amaU^i: i:i.de,eaf J 



Token asawhole, its fertility can ecaroelybe-, 
exceeded, and it is watered by eeveral streams' 
and rivulets of sufficient power to turn aatr 
and grist mills. 

The shores, from the city of Montreal to 
the eastward, are from fifteen to twenty feet 
above the level of the river, but in the oppi>- 
eite direction, towards La Chine, they are 
low, and here a canal has been cut to afford 
a direct commuQication with the city, and 
avoid the difficult rapids of St. Louis. 

The city of Montreal stands on tlie soutb 

Bide of the island, in latitude 45°31' N. and' 

gitude 73° 34' W. ; its form is a prolonged 

[uare, covering about 1,020 acres of ground; 

I situation fits it to be, in every respect^ 

tfae first city of the province. t 

Mr It is divided into the upper and lowet 

the streets are generally wide, the- 

s are built of greyish stone covered with 

leet iron or tin;* it possesses some com- 

ratively fine buildiugs, among which the 

L Catholic cathedral, St. Mary's epi- 

• From the drjneHB of Ihe 'ilmiRTj^iWe feft 'Cwi I'^JifflO 
Jb ftesltneas for a loug time, aui g\'\Vj«tNirCKv'>**l' 
lie tunbeiuna. 



scopal church, tlic Customs and Court-houaCB, 
St. Anne'a market, and the seminary of 
St. Sulpice, are, perhaps, moat worthy of 
mention. 

The cathedral stands in the Place d' 
Armes, an open space of considerable size ; 
it is, probably, the largest church in British 
North America ; it is a gotliic structure, but 
entirely destitute of ornament ; it consists of 
a nave and side aislee, 255 feetiu length, and 
134 in breadth. It was intended to have six 
towers, those at the west end were to be 220 
teet in height ; between them there is a triple 
arcaded porch,and battlemented screen above, 
pierced with windows to correspond to the 
archca. 

Montreal has several schools, besides the 
Boinan Catholic places of education ; amonj^l 
which is aNational School, founded in 1816^ 1 
with an average attendance of above 200, and 1 
Sunday-schools of all the nuraerouHdenomina^ I 
tions whose places of worship are to be found I 
in the city ; water and gas works, a bos- j 
pital, mechanics' institute, and many religious J 
and benevolent institutions. In. the market- | 
place baa been erected a nvo^umeT^^. to "i 
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bemoiy of Lord Nelson ; it ia a Doric column, I 
'with a statue of the hero on the t«p, and his^ I 
toncal bas-reliefs on the pedestal. 1 

The shore of the St. Lawrence has, since I 
J832, when Montreal was made a port of I 

,Tj, heen furnished with a hne of wharfs I 
ing toward the Lachine canal, and I 
affording every facility for commercial pur- I 
poses. I 

The population of Montreal was stated in I 
the census of 1831, aa 31,783; in 1840 it was | 
computed at above 35,000. Since it ha« I 
become the seat of the government and I 
legislature its population has probably ex- I 
ceeded 60,000. 1 

The St. Maurice river, already mentionedi I 
ia the nest river of importance to the Ottawa; I 
it drains an extent of country from twenty | 
to one hundred miles in breadth, in a course I 
of about one hundred and fifty miles in a I 
direct line, or of about 8,400 square miles. | 
It rises iu Lake Oskelanaio ; the upper part I 
of its course is much broken by falls and I 
rapids, but it is practicable for boats th\rt.-^-J 
eight Jeagues, to La Tuqiiej si.'OnEKv^ 'r^ 
W^ea portages. 1 
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H , Ita banks are generally high, and covered 
with majestic trees. The land near ; 
mouth is light and sandy ; at the falls of La'1 
Crabelle limestone predominates, but at those ' 
of La Grais, six leagues from Three Rivera, 
Bnd for some distance beyond, it presents a 
favourable appearance, to the portage Aux 
Hetrea, one league above; from whence it ' 
assumes a moresterile character, becomes rug+ I 
ged and broken, imtil, opposite the river Bati»^ 1 
can, the precipitous banks rise for more tluul 1 
two hundred, and, further still, tliree hundre^.l 
feet in height In this district are the atn 
pendous falls of the Shcwenagan, where ti 
river, divided into two channels, rushes ovi 
a perpendicukr rock one hundred and fift; 
feet high, and at the base forces its unite 
waters through a channel of only 
feet in breadth. 

The town of Thi-ee Rivers is situated in 
the seigniory of St. Marguerite, at the mouth 
of the river St. Maurice. The third in ini-_ 
portance in Lower Canada, in point i 
antiquity it is the second, having 
huilt before JMontreal, as an emporium fol 
^e fur trade, in wbidi tW \aX\Kt taSj 
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very ehortly after its foundation, very farfl 
outstripped it. I 

It derives its name from the division of the I 
river into three channels, by two islanilifl 
whicli lie in its mouth. It does not contaid I 
above 4,000 souls, hut is well situated fori 
trade, having depth of water for ships ofB 
large tannage, close to the wharfs. It is I 
a depot for British goods especially. Its I 
principal buildings are the UrsiiUne con- ^ 
vent, containing a parochial church and hos- 
pital, the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
churches, court-house, and gaol. There i» 
also a ruined monastery of Recollets. 

Below the St. Maurice, the only imporJ 

tant river on the north bank, is the Sagufr*! 

nay. Between them Quebec occupies s 

intermediate position. The tract of country>l 

they inclose, in length 190 miles, contains 1 

■jrtwut 70,000 souls, occupying an average! 

■depth of land of about three le^ues from the J 

l^anouth of the river. 

The country to the westward of Quebec ' 
I by far the moat populous. It \* ■9i'»S*.t'*&i j_ 

■ the powerful tributai-j *■«&«««. (^"v "^A 

iqaea Cartier, PortneaS, feV K^-o.^*- *^ 
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Batiscaa ; but they are of little use except i 
turn saw and grist miUs, and to bring dow 
lumber, their mouths affording aufficiei 
belter for the shipping employed in thi 
trade. 

The Boil of this district is generally rid 
and not confined to the banks of the r 
The scenery is picturesque in the extrem* 
the fertile vallies and streams, which floi 
through them, being backed to the westwai 
by a bold mountain range, whose purjj 
peaks glow beneath the beams of the settid 
8un, It is also sufficiently provided with roac 

Quebec was the capital not only of Low 
Canada, but of the whole British dominioj 
in North America. There is, perhaps, i 
city in the world, whose appearance is mo 
Btriking, and next to Gibraltar, it is pro 
bably, by the united efforts of nature and an^ 
the Btrongest fortress in the world. 

It is built on a promontory on the nortH 
west side of the St, Lawrence, formed l^ 
the river St, Charles, the extremity of whidl 
is called Cape Diamond, and rises 345 feet 
above the level of the river. It is composed 
of grey granite, containing numerous crystals. 
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«f quartZ) from whence it has been Bupposed' I 
its name ia derived. The front of the line' I 
of fortifications is 1837 yards; their circuit. I 
within thie, about two milea and three quar- I 
tersi forty acres of which ia allotted to milt-* I 
works. M 

Prom the summit of the cape there is aitfl 
easy and gradual descent of 115 feet to the ■ 
castle of St. Louis and the Grand Battery,! 
which crowns the perpendicular rock of 200 I 
feet, overlooking the lower town. This I 
height is continued nearly round the town^ I 
which lies embosomed aa in an amphitheatre^ I 
as far as the entrance called Palace-gate^ I 
where it sinks to the Coteau St. Genevieve^ I 
100 feet above the river, and continues itail 
course at nearly the same elevation, forming 
the boundary of the valley of the St. Charles, 
that river forming, for some distance, but a 
very small angle with the St. Lawrence and J 
1^6 valley under Cape Kouge, with which I 
this line is connected, and which is seen I 
rising above the general level like an islan<i.l 
in the water. 

The population of the upper and lower I 
towns, besides the suburbs, may be eovn'fi'u^MS^ 1 
I R. 3 



i Rt 35,000. Its principal public edifices are tl 

Lcaatle of St. Lou ia, Hotel Dieu, convent « 

■the UraulineB, two cathedrals, Church c 

■England and Roman Catholic, besides euffi 

Foient military and civil edifices. The casiU 

[ of St. Louis, forming the governor's residence) 

and seated on the edge of the precipice, : 

from eituation and structure, a most striking 

object ; it is 1 62 feet long, by forty-five broa^ 

and three stories high) though it appears m 

lofty. There are wings at each extremity, t 

it forms part of the old fortreaa of St. I 

which covered four acres of ground i 

fiirm of a parallelogram, with curtain anc 

bastions. Here are two large gardens, and 

a public promenade between them, in one o 

which was erected, by Lord Dalhousie, t\u 

monument to Wnlfe and Montcalm, alrea<ijl 

mentioned. It consists of a solid rectangw 

lar column of grey stone, gradually tapering 

from the base to the apex, of sixty-five feet il 

height: the inscription commemorates thei 

union in their death and fame, as well as it1i> 

their monument. 

The Protestant cathedral is a handsomtfl 
I building, with a lofty aud elegant spire, and 
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KSu a very conspicuoua and striking appear- 
e from a considerable dietance. 
' 'The Roman Catholic cathedral is a largei^ 
Ibuilding, remarkable for solidity of appear- 
ance. It has only one spire at the angle 
of the front, the correaponding one never 
having been built, which weakens the cffectj 
of the original design. Near it is the semi- 
nary, now the residence of the bishop and 
principal clergy. 

The Bishop's Palace, formerly the resi-J 
deuce of the Koman Catholic bishop, waS 
afterwards occupied by the Legislative Coun- 
nl, and an annnity was granted to him iw 
u of it. 

The coUection of arms and military etoreq 

i very considerable, Quebec forming th^ 

lenal to the British provinces on the main 

ud ; a railway, on an inclined plane, has 

Q constructed, 500 feet in length, oij tha 

e of a nigged cliff, 345 feet in perpendicu- 

"lar height from the wharfs below, for their* 

conveyance to the citadel, where arms foe 

20,000 men are kept in a state of complete 

^^fltness for immediate use. 

^t^ Here also is a literary and UiatQvl<L«]; 
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atmetj, formed under the auspices of J 
Dalhousie, in 1824. It has a library, muaeai 
and collection of painiinga, all worthy of 
notice, with rooms for reading, lecturea, and 
meetings of the membera. 

The situation of the upper town, or city, 
occasiooa the streets to be ateep, irregular, 
and oi'ten narrow, but art has of late suffici- 
ently remedied ita natural inconveniences. 
Besides the buildings already mentioned it 
has a market place, 250 by 163 feet, a 
Place d'Arms, forming an agreeable prome- 
nade, and an esplanade, where the troops and 
militia are reviewed, of 273 yards long, by a 
breadth of from 80 to 120. 

The lower town, standing at the foot of 
the rock, haa been for the most part built 
upon wharfs, which, stretching into the river, 
have been added to as the increase of com- 
merce req^uired, ao that streets and houses 
now occupy Uie [ilace where not only boats, 
but ships of burden, used formerly to ride at 
anchor. Here are extensive stores and docks, 
from wlience vessels of large tonnage are 
constantly launched. 

The principal buildings are the 
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Kvodtaining the Insurance Office and Quebei 
Library, the best collection in the proviace^ 
the Exchange] and Custom-house. 

The two extremitioB of the lower towi^ 
Br^hauts wharf, near Presdeville, and Saulfi 
au Matelot, were the acenes of the repidae* 
of the American generals Montgomery and 

mold, in which the former was killed. 
t The suburbs of St. John's and St. Rodk 
[tend, the one on the irregular ground of 
the Cotcau St. Genevieve, and the other front 
thence to the river St. Charles, on the bai 
of which river the general hospital stands,' 
It was founded in l(i93, by M. St. Valller* 
bishop of Quebec, and governed by a supe-* 
nor and forty-four nuns. The front, whio 
is regular, is 228 feet in length. The whol^ 
building forms nearly a square. 

Quebec is the centre of the steam n 
gation of the British North American do^ 
minions ; steam-boats running from thenoe 
to Montreal in about thirty-five hours, 

I well as to Halifax, from which place therer 
b » constant communication with New Bruns- 
hack, by Digby and Annajiolis, 
■ith England, Boston, and Ne-s XwV 
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Tiiere is a regular ferry between the cii 
»nd Point Levi on the opposite Bide, and 
a bridge over the St. Charles, When the 
ice is making in the river, the paasage is 
exceedingly difficult, and would be as dan- 
geroua, but for the courage, aelf-poasesaion, 
and experience of the boatmen. In winter 
the river is eometimes frozen acroes, and 
as soon as the surface is sufficiently solid, 
a road ia liud out under the inspection of the 
Grand Voyer of the district. This has not, 
however, happened so frequently of late; but 
the North Channel, between the island of 
Orleans and the main, forms the road by 
which the Quebec market is supplied from 
that fruitftil spot, where, on that account, the 
produce ie reserved until this period of the 
year. 

The scenery about Quebec is not only 
majestic, but picturesque in the extreme, and 
cannot fail to make a strong impression on 
the memory of all who pass it on their way 
to the upper districts. 

The island of Orleans, or St. Lawreni 
«iluated immediately below the deep ind« 
tatioa formed between Quebec a-nA Be-aii*! 
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port, by the river of the same aame and 
St. Charlea, is nineteen miles long bj five 
a half bi'oad. Its western extremity is odIj 
four miles from Cape Diamond. It is the 
most fertile spot in the district of Quebec, 
and is covered with fruitful fields, orchards, 
aud gardens. But this island, fruitful ba 
it is, does not equal in fertility that of 
Montreal. Here was launched that absurd 
attempt at naval architecture on an extended 
scale, the ship Columbus, afterwards lost on 
the coast of Wales. She was 3,700 tons 
regieter, about 300 feet in length, fifty ia 
breadth, and thirty in depth. 

The line of hilla which commences at 
Grenville on the Ottawa, etrikes, as has 
been remarked, the St. Lawrence at Cape 
Torment, which, rising 1890 feet above the 
riverjforms amost remarkable and magnificent 
headland. It is the first and highest of a 
euccession of granitic mountains, called, 
" Les Caps," that rise abruptly from tht 
river, and continue the mountain range un- 
broken, but by the course of rivers, tt 
within fifteen or twenty miles of tVi«. 
■■ibrer Sagaenay, where the \miA »&»»».< 
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a degree of flatness and regularity of surface, 
contrasting singularly with the raount^nom 
character that is developed on the southera 
shore. I 

The rivers in this district are not of 
large Bize, the most remarkable being the 
Montmorenci, celebrated for its great rapi- 
dity and magnificent fall of 240 feet in one 
unbroken sheet, over clifie rising vertically 
many feet above it, and forming a deep bay at 
its base, their heads and upper part of their 
sides, clothed in summer with verdant 
foliage, contrasting beautifully with ita enowy 
whiteness. In the winter the scene is vray 
singular; the frozen bed of the river becomes 
a platform, on which the water descends in 
sheets, making a conical mound of congealed 
particles, on the inner side assuming a Bta- 
lactitic character, slightly tinged with the 
exceedingly minute particles of earthy matter 
conveyed into the atmosphere with the 
spray.* 



i 



' Fram tboir proxioiitf to Quebec, the Mis of Uoot- 
moreDcj B.n mach frequeuted, aud arc the acene ol 
sfaa6 festivities; both wicler uaA Buumiei -^u^iiKa ue 
m/ide to them, and in the latter aeaao\i'ea^\iai's»6t 
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*■ At the foot of the fallB is an extemird 
mber eBtablishment. 
~ Vessels of from 150 to 200 tona axA 
■Iftiinched from the mouth of the rivers £ 
Charlea, Goutfre, Mai Buy, and Petite Si* 
viere, whose estuaries, nearly dry at layf 
ivater, fonn convenient strands. i 

The settlements of Charlesbourg, Beanr 
port, and Cote Beaupre in this dietrict, are 
fertile and flouriahing. 

The last river of importance on this coast, 
is the Saguenay, already named as one of 
the most singular, perhaps, in the world. 
Its head waters Ao-ving into Lake St. John, 
are m close communication with those of 
the St. Maurice, as they are also with the 
Ottawa, and complete a chain of inland navi- 
gation of great extent and peculiarity, and 
the development of the resotircea of the 
country in wliich it is situated must be of 
the highest importance to the province. 
Situated at the north of the range of hills 

joyous after Ihe ezoiteiaeiit produced tij"'*'*?''!'*?"''^ 
which the Kleigh glancea over t^iBttniftusaiti. "^^w^aW 
sojoarued si Quebec who do tot B)»Qc\B.\e l.VeHa^^a'*^' 
some of their liagpiest bouis. 
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before mentioned, which approach wit4 
leas than ten leagues of Quebec, and havi 
extensive tracts of cultivatable land among 
hills of limestone, and well-wooded, although 
despoiled of its native inhabltaDt?, birdtt and 
quadrupeds, by the rapacityand improvidence 
of the fur-traders, its settlement cannot but 
be effected at no very distant period. Tlie 
river itself, issning from Lake St. John by 
two " decharges," unites at Chichoutimi, 
below which place it is navigable for 
the largest vessels, to tlie St. Lawrence, 
having a deptli of above 200 fathoms. The 
Bay of Ha Ha, a short distance below that 
place, and sixty miles from the rivers mouth, 
seems marked out by nature for the princi- 
pal seat of trade and commerce of the dis- 
trict. It is surrounded by arable lands of 
vast extent, and its double harbour is capable 
of holding in security a large fleet of ships 4CJ 
the line. Here the Sienite cliffs rise prrrjij 
pltously 500 feet above the river. i 

tpcdition was fitted out to explore 
the Saguenay in 1543, under the command 
of M. de Boberval; in 1599, the Sieur de. _ 
Chauvin made a futile attempt to form aM 



ttlemcnt there, but died at Tadoueac at tbl 
tOuth of the river, which eeems since thefl 
» have been considered only of consequence 
^ith reference to the fur-trade, but late 
Bnrveys have proved the entrance of this 
river and the Port of Tadousac to be 
much better than tliey have hitherto 1 
esteemed. 

The country fi-om the Saguenay to Labrs 
dor is but little known, except to fishers anS 
fur-traders; its promise for the future is 
principally in its mineral wealth, which is by- 
no means problematical. 

Having thus surveyed the northern shorM 
of the St. Lawrence, and the interior of thi 
eoHntry, the districts to the south next claio) 
our attention. 4 

The country from the Ottawa to Qnebei^ 
on the north side of the river, is opposed by 
that highly valuable tract between the south* 
em boundary of the province, and the Bivef 

IChaudiere; it includes seventeen countie^ 
'Sod in superficial extent may be said to con- 
Mn about 13,864 square miles; its populai 
^n may be stated as about 200,000. 
9 It has heen already TenvBiiViai "OwA. 1 
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■branch of the Green Mountain range in the 
state of Vermont, runs to the northward of 
LakeaChampIainandMeinphremagog, where 
this district assumes a highland character, 
■which is continued to the banks of the 
Chaudiere : but to the north-west the coun- 
try has a level aspect, varied by occasional 
bold eminences, the principal of which are 
Bouville or Belceil, Yamaska, Bouclierville, 
Chambly, Rougemount, and Mount JohnT 

tfiton. This fertile tract is profusely watered 
hy the Rivers Nicolet, St. Francis, Ya- 
maska, Richelieu, Cliateauguay, Salmon, 
and their tributary streams. All these have 
their rise within the bifjhlands of the pro- 
vince, except the Richelieu, wliich on this, 
^L as on every account, deserves particulars 
^H mention. ^H 

^1 Having its source in the United Stateffl 
it collects its waters from a surface of 4,800 
square miles, concentrating them at Lake 
.Champlain, and flows through the province , 
^L seventy miles to Fort William Henry, «V| 
^H Sorel, in the county of the same name ; it#'l 
^B influence in tlie British territory exten(l|l 
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■be St. Lawrence, decked veescls of 150 ton^M 
Mn aecend from twelve to t'ourtecn miles ; itn 
llfdth is about 250 yards as far as the baeio^ 
K'Chambly, to wliich point generally smalll 
ttteamers may ascend; from thence its widtl» 
is 500 yards to St. John's, and from thalcl 

lace it gradually widens the whole way trf* 
:e Champlain, affording a ship navigatic^l 
the towns on that Lake, and offerin^l 
notice the peculiar feature of a greater B 

idth in its upper than in its lower waters.'* 
From the Lake the stream is hurried and I 
broken ; from the basin to tlie St. Lawrence, I 
regular and gentle: by it immenac quanti-B 
ties of timber, and upon tlie rafts formed by ■ 
it many hundred tons of pot and pearl a^he^-l 
ai9 well aa large quantities of flour, exclusivftl 
of what is conveye<l in boats, are brought B 
down to the St. Lawrence. ' I 

[Ul-The rich and verdant plain through which I 
Bfie river flows, from the exuberance of its I 
lapopa, justifies its appellation of the Granary fl 
of Lower Canada, affording not only sufii'- ■ 
cient for a large population, but being th«fl 
^incipal source from whence grain is ex- 1 
glvrted to the British m&tket. 1\.% %<^^ ''iiM 
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(jiiefly clay, combined with marl, 
vegetable earth. The most delightful pJ 
of this highly-favoured tract is about tho' 
Casin of Chambly, where the fertility of thei 
soil is increased by the mildness of the climate,' 
which ia sensibly warmer than even that of 
the country lying between it and the St. 
Lawrence : through it is a great thoroughfare 
to tlie United States. 

The village of La Prairie is a central 
station for steam-boat navigation, both with 
the western districts and the States; it is 
eight miles from Montreal, and has a popula- 
tion of about 2,000. From it, through 
Chambly, runs the high road to the 
American States; it is close to the fort of 
the same name, which stands at the edge of 
Chambly Basin, a sheet of water, though 
only about a mile and a half in diameter, 
singularly ornamental in its features. The 
islets of St. Jean, covered with dark-hued 
the descent of the rapids of Cham- 
bly, have a very picturesque effect. 

The fortress was, during the late Americau 
war, considered a point d'appui of such 
portance, that a force of 6,000 men wa 
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mbled beneath it. At that time the atorea^ 
and buildings neceesary to make it a militar 
depot were erected. Here is also a flourish-" 
ing college, established by M, Mignault, thet 

IdThe other rivers are generally navigablef 

: bateaux, the Chateaugiiay and Nicolett 

for some distance. The latter derives somer 

importance from its situation opposite the 

town of Three Rivers, on the north bank of 

ftie St. Lawrence. 

■i ^est in importance ia the St. Francis, i 

rerof very peculiar character, which deriveai 

itB waters on the south, from lakes Memphre-^ 

mngog and Massawhippi among the CouAf 

necticut hills, and on the north from tho« 

of St. Francis and Meiidon, which are fed 

by streams rising in the hills, from whenc6 

flow the tributary waters of the Chaudier^ 

and the rivers Becancoui', Blanche, and NU 

colet ; its entire course cannot be less thaH' 

^^ iOO miles, witli an area of 1,500. 

^L Its northern and southern sources uniU 

^^■lear Sherbrooke, and from thence to i 

^^koutb is seventy miles. The navigation i< 

^Hffifficnlt and laborious, but mffeivn^ a. Sw 



\ road from the UnitctI States, is much in UM 
more than 1,500 han-ela of ashes have bed 
brought down in one summer. Its cours&JI 
much broken by rapids, and presents ex- 
tremely picturesque effects. One feature ^ 
it recalls to mind the Dalles of the Colni 
bia, and Canons of the Missouri and its t 
butariea.* It is situated about a mile frort 
[ the confluence of the waters, 
lake Mcmphrcmagng. It is termed a falll 
and, indeed, the water descends within thi 
distance 180 feet, (not indeed from perpentw 
cular height, but the contraction of the bn^ 
I of the river between high walla of rock) witH 
to much violence, that single sticks of timbei^ 
if permitted to pass down this channel, ai'ff 
often shivered to pieces. '' 

The Becancour is a stream of a highM 
picturesque character. The great falls msS 
■ tie with those of the Chaudiere. These an 
L iituated in front of Blandford ; the main ftS 
I l)eing twenty-four feet high, and tM 
I cascades above about thirty-six, and tlitf 
a 
* Namea applied in those localilica to deep and dutok 
''-■uuB in Ihe rocks through nhii'h the milers ue 
toHj compressed. 



a of the whole river is broken by nu- 
merous falla and rapids, of a wild and ro- 
inantio character. 

Tlie Yamaska winds through a, fertile' 
country for upwards of ninety niilea; ij 
waters 'about 700 square miles ; ite average 
width is 400 feet. 

The Chaudiere is equal, if not superior iq 
extent to the St. Francis, and its waters must 
be collected from a. surface of not less than 
3,000 square miles. In breadth it variea 
from 400 to 600 yards, and is frequently 
divided by islands ; some of them of many 
acres, and covered with timber trees. The 
banks are in general high, rocky, steep, and 
clothed with wood, and which jutting out 
into the stream and contracting ita channel^ 
occasion a. rapid and broken course, highly 
favourable to the picturesque character, but 
destructive of the utility of its waters ; it, 
however, forms one road into the States. It 
is, perhaps, the moat varied in scenery of any 
of the southern tributaries of tlie St. Law- 
rence. It has many falls ; the Chaudiere fidls, 
^^bout four miles from its mouth, are most 
^Bplebrated. The river is here no.i:"co-we,4.\« 
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about 130 yarda, creating a great rush ( 

waters, and is divided into three portions })f 

I masses of rock, foi'ming partial cataracts, 

' vhich uniting in tlieir descent, fall together 

into the basin beneath. 

Although so near Quebec, the country 
around it maintains its pristine character; 
and the glancing water, the snowy foam, and 
the deep shadows of the woods, combine to 
enhance the brilliancy of the prismatic colours 
■which play above it. 

The banks of the St. Lawrence from t 
heights of point Levi, opposite Quebec, j 
duallyaubside into the flats of Baie du Febvre 
andlake St, Peter eastward. Between tlie high 
lands which separate the tributary waters of 
the Chaudiere from those of the St. John, A— 
narrow tract extends along the bank of th^B 
From the high grounds opposite Qae41 
bee, which gradually descend to the moa^M 
of the river du Sud, 35 miles lower dowflll 

I through the more elevated country flows thi* • 
river Etchemi, whose head waters approach 
closely to the St. John, and being more na- 
vigable than the Chaudiere, offers an imme- ■ 
diate communication with New BrunawickA^ 
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A considerable portion of its course is tlirougb 
fise alluvial soil as yet iincultivttted. 

'The river dii Siid, rising in the highlandB 
Lcntioned, is in its early course rapid 
and impetuo'JB-, but near its moutb meandera 
through a valley, yielding only to that of the 
Richelieu in fertility : it fonns at its mouth 
a. basin, and is crossed by two bridges. Herff 
first commence those isolated cliffs that form 
such conspicuous features in the landscape.^ 
Composed of granite, they rise in abrupt 
slopes, presenting rugged faces thinly clad 
with dwarf trees. 

This populous and fertile valley boasts of 
chief watering place in Lower Canada, 
louraska, 90 miles below Quebec. It is 
remarkable for the salubrity of its air, and 
perfect salt of its waters, the St. Lawrence 
being here six leagues in length. Below 
this the nearer approach of the highlands nar- 
rows the breadth of land between them and 
the river. Here, crossing the rivers do Loup 
and Vcrlc, is the Tcmiseouata portage of 12 
leagues in length, uniting the St. Lawrence 
with Lake Temiscouata, by which is the 
road to Fredericton, St. JoWs., ^ 
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Brunswick, and through them to Halift 
by it tlie mail is carried. On the 
Loup below the portage is a very extensive 
timber establishment. From hence the coun- 
try is steep and rugged over the highlands of 
Bic to the Rimouski, where there are exten- 
aive settlements, fisheries, and salt works. 
Below this the coast is of more moderate 
elevation until it rises abruptly at Grand 
Mitis, twenty-four miles from Bimougki. 

About the Grand and Little Mitisj distant 
only BIX miles, the soil though light is fertile. 
The bay, from its depth and breadth, posi- 
tion and soundings, is esteemed favourable 
for the temporary resort of vessels for pilots, 
&c. ; and here also are extensive fisheries of 
cod, halibut, salmon, and herring, SeKBu 
abound in great numbers, and are seen ba^^ 
ing on the rocks in all directions. 

The river Mitis is cloaely connected with a 
tributary of the St. John's, and the Metape- 
diac, a feeder of the Bestigouche, approaches 
closely to its neighbour, the Tirtigo. Here, 
therefore, is the connexion between the St. 
Lawrence and Bay dea Chaleura by the 
Hestigouche. 
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r^Thecountry between the Mitis and Matan^ 
^•BtiU continues a wiUerncas, but offers manjr 
advantages to the settler : it is watered by 
the rivers Tirtigo, Blanche, and other inferior 
streams. At Matane there is a small settle^^ 
ment, and twenty-seven miles below, at Cape 
Chat, is a depot for tlie relief of shipwrecked 
seamen. Nine miles further on is St. Anne'a, 
the last eettlement on this coast. These a: 
in the district of Gaspe, a peninsular tract 
lying between the St. Lawrence and Bay of 
Chaleura. From recent surveys it appears 
that this consists of an elevated valley, 
supported by lines of bills from the St, 
Lawrence and Keatigouohe, and containing 
numerous lakes and rivers, their tributaries 
discharging themselves into the sea on tho 
^east of Gaspe Bay. The surface of the a 
try 13 uneven, in some parts mountainous 
covered with a fine growth of timber, and; 
well adapted for agriculture : but little i 
known of the interior, the settlement^ 

t being confined to the coast. It abounds 
^joth lime and coal. Its fisheries, prin 
4^ally of cod, are moat extensive, as are 
l^eo those of herring and i-almon ■■ tba ■^'wjJiRt 
I : i 
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fishery ia also productive. Ita timber trader j 

though in its infancy, and suaceptible of gres 

augmentation, is very flourishing. Gaapti-I 

Bay ifi one of the beat harbours on the coast,* 

and capable of containing 300 or 400 sail at 

a time : it is easy of access, secure, and has 

good anchorage. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TOPOORAPHY — CANADA WEST. 

Upper Canada,* separated from the lower 
province in 1791, but now again joined to it, 
is divided from the United States by the r. 
St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes, and their 
connecting waters. On tbc west it 
bounded by the Indian or Hudson's Bay ter- 
ritory, while its eastern limit is the river 
Ottawa to late Temisoaming, and tlience by 
a line along the southern extremity of the 
Hudson's Bay Company's territorieB, generally j 
understood to indicate a range of highlandB I 
dividing the rivers and streams falling into I 
Hudson's Bay from those which have their I 
outlet in the lakes and river St. Lawrence. 

Within these limits its superficies may b 
estimated at 141,000 square miles. Of this 
about one-third is laid out in townships, be- 
sides the Crownlands, and above 1,500,00* 
on Lake ffuron, formet\^ Vtvo^'a. ^ 
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the Indian country. In 1788 it was divided 
into four diBtrieta by Lord Dorchester: La^ 
nenburg, Mecklenburg, Nassau, and Hease]fi 
but these denominations were changed ; 
1792, into those of the Eastern, Midlami, 
Home, and "Western, and afterwards 
number of districts was increased to elevffll 
eontaining twenty-six counties, and 
zidings: these are extended in number i 
proportion to the increase of population^ 
<rhe districts are named respectively. Eastern) 
Ottawa, Bathurst, and Johnstone, lying 
between the Ottawa and St. Lawrence; 
Midland, Newcastle, Havre, and Gore, on 
the shores of Lake Ontario ; the Home dis- 
trict, stretching across to Geoi^an Bay, 
Niagara on the river of that name, Londotf— 
Btrctching from Lake Erie to Lake Huroiifl 
and in which lie the lands of the Canadk j 
Company; and Western, in the angle formed 
by those lakes, and abutting on the river 
Detroit, or more properly the Detroit and the . 
aake and river St. Clair. 4J 

Of the country thus laid out there ia D^fl 
aggregate of Ifl,8l6,800 ivctaa. Of theeeT 
Z000,000 are granted in ?rce ani toTOLWv'S'a, 
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, and 4,805,400 reserved for crow: 
■ lands, part of which have been 
:graiited to the Canada Company, and the 

t remmn available for sale or grant. 

This extent of surface, stretching abovcj 
530 miles west, and from fifty to eighty mileft 
north, and lying between parallels 41| and 
45J- north latitude, has a, soil and climatq 
wbich, for productive neas and fertility, raajf 
challenge competition with any part of Nort^ 
America, 

The allotted part of Upper Canada wilj 
appear, on reference to the map, of a triangQ-j 
lar shape, having its base on the Ottawa, onct 
its sides to lakes Eric, Ontario, and Huroo^ 
Carrying out the principle that a countr 
is best described by its natural features, and 
that these resolve themselves for the moa| 
part into two, viz. hill and water, we findj 
commencing at the Ottawa, a range of hillg 
separating the tributary waters of that rive^ 
from those of the St. Lawrence and Lake 

t Ontario, between which it puraues a westerly 
«CHirse. 
_ This, however, should ^t\\k^% Vt t^iri^'d 
fpnsidei-cd as an elevated lafe\e.-\a.vA, «ft*i-'^s^ 
m3 
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I iliis Bmgular character, that with a. base 
3 of eighty and on the other of 

[ Ooiles, it has the satDc ratio of descent < 

\ both, yiz. four feet one inch to a mile 
IB accounted for by the fact ascertained bj' 
actual Burvey,— that the waters of Lake 
Ontario are about 130 feet above the level 
of those of the Ottawa, the effect of which 

I will be seen when considered with reference 

' to the lakes as a system- 
Dividing the head waters of tlie Kidedl^ 
from those of the Napann^e, and those of Uin 
Mississippi from the Moira, and thence pufS^ 
Buing a westerly course along the heads of 
numerous streams, tributaries of the Trent 
river, and a chain of small lakes, stretching 
towards Lake Simcoe, it passes eighteen 
tniles north of Balsam Lake, the moat 
westerly of these, from whence the water 
communication, in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, nearly reaches the Madawaska river, 
from the head waters of which it is 
divided by another range, raised above that 
already spoken of, which first taking an east- 
erly direction divides the wafers falling into 
the Ottawa from the feeders of Lake Hi 
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wd tbcn, bending north-west, separates tW 
*• iratera of tbat lake from those of James' a 
Hudson's Bay, and joins the grand ridge 
highlands between the latter and tlie greati 

ft From the Bay of Quinte another rang^ 
tuns along the north shore of Lake Ontariof 
in some places not more than nine miles dis^! 
tant, dividing the streams flowing into thtrtc 
lake from those which empty themselyes into 
Hice Lake and Trent River,— Pigeon Lake 
and Olanabee Eivcr. Receding northward^ 
it separates those falling into lakes Simco© 
and Huron from those of Ontario, aotL 
bending round the Toronto and its tribnta* 
lies, which it separates from those of tW 
Grand or Ouse River, pursues a south-east* 
erly direction, till it is merged in BurlingtoBS 
Heights, at Burlington Bay, wlience it runs 
along the south side of Lake Ontario, be» 
tween four and eight miles from its shoreS|., 
and continuing its easterly direction, passes 
along the southern shore of the lake, at | 
distance of about twelve miles, subaitlii^ 
at Kochester on the Gennessee. This ridg4j 
■attiough the source of the mallcv alxt-M 
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^l&lliog into Lake Ontai-io, does not affect tbi^ 

^B larger, but is, nevertlieletis, a well-defined aqd 

^B striking feature, pointing out the origin^ 

^K boundary of the lake. ,^ 

■ From this it will appear, that the countr]| 

lying between the two chains thus deecrib^ 

and comprising the Newcastle, Midland a 

part of the Home districts, consists of 

elevated table land, containing several lal 

of considerable importance, discharging thei 

selves respectively into the Georgian Bay. 

Lake Huron, and by the Trent into the Bag 

of Quinte, in Lake Ontario. 

To the south and west of this, lies 
paratively level tract of alluvial land, narro' 
indeed, on the northern shore of Lake Oiit( 
rio, but beyond it spreading into the extea 
aive triangle containing the London,Westen| 
and Gore districts, while to the north it 
separated from the valley of the Ottawa 1 
the range of hills in whicli the respectr 
tributaries of that river, and tliose by g'bii 

I it is BO plentifully watered, take their rise. ,| 
The connexion thus indicated bctweteiv I 
the Georgian Bay of Lake Huron, and J 
the Bay of Quinte, cannot escape obseTi^ I 
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SratioD, and will be hereafter referred to, a«. 
well aa its importance in predisposing the 
future character and prospects of the dlstrictft 
with wliich it is connected. 

Upper Canada, or, as we should now call 
it, Canada West, naturally divides itself w 
reference to tlie allotted districts into three- 
part a : — 

1. That between the St, Lawrence and the 
Ottawa. 

2. On the shores of Lake Ontario. 

3. In the angle between Lake Erie and 
Lake Huron. 

From its position between the two principal 
:ra of British North America, the first o 

enjoys important natural advantages.! 
lese have been heightened by art in the" 
istruction of the Kideau Canal, by which 
junction is effected between Lake Ontario" 
id the Ottawa. 

Its surface is a table-land of moderate ele- 
ction, and the soil extremely rich and fer« 
tile, consisting chiefly of brown clay i 
yellow loam, and the growth of its wo 
iteats ita quality. It is intersected by nu-* 
ma rivers, generally having tke,« ? 
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in the higher parts of the district, wliicli asfl 
fousd nearer its weatcm extremity, and fall* 
IBg either into the Ottawa, to the north, or 
the St. Lawrence. The latter arc compara- 
tively unimportant, and have their rise only 
in the side of the table-land, while the 
former extend over its surface, and spread 
into numerous lakes, and if they occasionallwi 
render it marshy, they yet increase its ferifl 
lity and adaptation for settlement ; the pnofl 
cipal of these are the Madawaska and Bid 
deau, and the lakes for the most part foRM 
their head waters, 'T 

At the eastern angle of thia division is the 
'county of Vaudreuil, belonging to the old 
province of Lower Canada, the Bituation of 
which gives it great advantages. Coteau djL 
Ijac is a military post, and port of entry. M 

This district has received great improTCQ 
mcnts, and presents a uiore finished afipem 
than either of the others. At its soutbjj 
western angle is situated the town of Kingi- 
ton, next to Toronto the largest and most 
populous in the province. It was built on the 
site of the old Frenc-b fort Frontinac, in 1783. 
Its position at the junction of Lake Ontarifri 
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Bnd the St.Lnwrcnce i^ of great importai]cei|« 
'and it is the centre of both water and land! 
communication with tho western districts. 1 
The harbour is well sheltered, and convenient I 
for ships not exceeding eighteen feet draught. I 
It is defended by two batteries, one on Mis>l 
eissagee point, and the other ou Point Fre-B 
derick, which is conneete<l with the town bj"! 
a handsome wooden bridge. Opposite it is ft'l 
long, low peninsula, forming the eastern sldefl 
of Navy Bay ; its western is formed by an-1 
other; thecxtremety of which iaPoint Henry. I 
Here is the principal depot of the Boyall 
Navy on Lake Ontario. On its western sidel 
are the dockyards, storehouses, slips forS 
building men-of-war, naval barracks, ancM 
houses for the antliorities and workmen ; ftndfl 
here was built the St. Lawrence, of 120 guntf.il 
_The existence of so large a vessel so far« 
1 the sea is not a little singular. m 

' The approach to the harbour is by threafl 
iiannele, Batteaux Channel, between WolftB 
i Forest Island, used principally by emaltfl 
South Channel, between the lattecfl 
1 Snake Island, which is surrounded b^ 
ind-baake ; and the North Cli«.GQaV,'ofeV«««sJ 
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L ^nske Islancl and the main ; tliis, though ti 
Llongest, is by far the hest. 

Opposed to Kingston is the American a 
|< jtion of Sacket's Harbour, where every c 
tion ia made to maintiun a naval force if 
, greater magnitude than the British. 

Kingston is fast rising into importance, 
notwithstanding the removal of the seat of 
government to Montreal, and her short 
[' enjoyment of the honours and profits attend- 
' iDg her possession of it. I 

The public buildings are particularlJM 
bandsome; especially the Town-hal!, aiS^ 
[Roman Catholic cathedral. The Public 
Hospital id also an important and extensive 
edifice, and the churches worthy of notice. 
The population probably exceeds 12,000; 
the number of tons of shipping entering its 
port annuaUy, is not less than 400,000 ; the 
value of goods imported, considerably up- 
wards of 200,000^. Ten first-class steamers 
run daily to and from Kingston ; and its 
trade is carried on by a fleet of 250 smaller 
-flteamers, propellers, schooners, and sailing 
barges. 

Its progress is not to be wondered ati 
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lien it ia considered that Kingston is " the 
key of the great lakes," the St. Lawrence 
and Rideau Canal bearing the whole stream 
of the inland trade into and from its port; 
but the enlargement of tlie canals communi- 
cating with the St. Lawrence, to a sufficient 
fljze for the admission of vessels of burden, will 
probably deprive her of the profits now attend- 
ant on the necessary unshipment of bulky 
goods; promptness and activity on the part of 
her inhabitants will, however, suffice to coun- 
teract this, aa well as the opposition of the 
Erie Canal, by which a large proportion of the. 
trade of the lakes is diverted to the United 
States ; this latter presents the less difficulty,, 
as the harbour of Kingston, and entrance tO' 
the Kideau Canal, ia open much longer than 
those on the southern shore of the Lak&, 
being usually free from ice from the begin— 
ing of April till the end of November. Its 
importance as a naval station cannot, from its. 
.position, ever be lessened ; and if a canal ia 
^■ISot through the isthmus which unites Prioce^ 
^bSdward'e Island to the main, both its politi-< 
^^■rI and mercantile ascendancy will be insured 
^Bn^ affording a direct passage U) a\v<^ Ni^A.'^xa. 

* 



I idistricts, secure from danger, either from lu 
L eoemy, or the winds, waves, rocka and cua 
I rents that impede navigation around th 
I chores of that ialaad. i 

Two of the most remarkable aettlemenl 
in this district arc Perth, situated on ; 
branch of the Kideau, in a commanding situ 
ation, the first establishment of which ii 
1816 was fostered by government, and its 
present condition fully justifies the exped:>t 
ment, — and Bytown, so named after Coloof 
Sy, the commanding Royal engineer of th 
station, standing on a high and bold eminenof 
on botii sides of Canal Bay, on the Ottaw 
I ^t the north-eastern enti-anee of the Kidet 
■, .Canal, in a position of the very first import 
n unce, as it is one of the greatest beauty, beii^ 
j jslose to the Chadiere falls ; it is, in conae* 
xjuence, rapidly increasing. Along the nort 
bank of the St. Lawrence stand Comwal 
Johnston, BrookviUe, and other rapidly im 
.proving towns and settlements. The fr(a 
tier of the district is defended by Fort 
Wellington, formerly Preacott, which is op- 
posed to the American fort, Ogdenbuigh, (* 
^L .Oswcgatchie; it is situated at the head of 
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Hfeie boat navigation of the St. Laivrencei 
^'ftid the foot of tlie steam navigation of th* 
lakca, in a position offering bnpottant ad- 
vantages that cannot fail to accelerate its 
prog 

This district, aa the centre of the provincea, 
whether by land or water communication, foe 
commerce or agriciilture, does not, perhaps^ 
yield in consideration to any ; nor will it 
lose its importance when the western line of 
traffic is brought from Georgian Bay by the 
tributaries of the Ottawa, and through its 
waters to the St. Lawrence, its base on the 
first-named stream fully securing them. 

The most remarkable i'eature of the second 
<liatrict is the Trent Iliver, and chain of lakes' 
from whence it derives its waters. These 
i'orm an intimate connexion with Lake Slm- 
eoe, whose waters are discharged into Gloatar 
Bay, at the south of Georgian Bay, in Lake 
Huron, and stretching far to the north-west^ 
as has been remarked, arc as closely united to 
the head waters of tlie Madawaska and its 
tributaries. 

The colonial government conmienced opeiK 
■Mng the nangation of this nv^T, \:fvi.\: 
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itiost unaccountable manner changed therf 
first Intention, and remaned content witi 
forming slides for timber round its principtd 
I'alla. This has, however, been the meailB: 
of raising into greater importance the dift- 
trict through which it Hows, and the trade iri 
timber is in consequence very considerable;! 
but it ia to be hoped that the original deeigi 
■will now at length be fully carried out ; th 
'the labours of the agriculturist may take t! 
place of those of the lumberer. ^^ 

Trent Port is situated at the mouth ol 
the river ; and although at present only in 
portant on account of the timber trade, mui 
rise into notice with great rapidity when ill 
canal is opened. 

The character of the Trent varies etf 
^remely; here slow and tortuous, there raptH 
"and broken; in some places spreading inta 
beautiful lakes, in others forming picturesijiM 
cascades. The country through which thi 
river flows offers a fine field for the settler; il 
forests, formed of the finest timber, indicajX 
ing the fertility of its soil ; and nothing H 
wanting that unassisted nature can supplyi 
The woods abound with game ; the watew 
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teem with fish ; and tlie borders of the lake^ 
affoi-d a plentiful supply of wild rice of aq 
excellent quality, from which, indeed, oae oj 
them takes its name. 

Near the roada which cross the Trent, thq 
price of land is rapidly rising, and more than 
one flourisliing settlement attests the desin 
ableneaa of the location. And indeed, if the 
future be considered, scarcely any part of the 
province seems to affijrd so inviting a prospect, 
although ague prevails among the low lands. 
This, however, will disappear before the asa 
of the settler, and has not, even now, pre- 
vented the establishment of a considerable 
settlement on Hice Lake, which is dailj( 
increasing, in consequence of the advantages 
aifoi-ded by steam communication, which haft 
already been effected in this retired district. 

This river having thus plentifully watere4 
the table-land situated between the hi 
land to the north and the former boundary 
ijf Lake Ontario, falls into the Bay of QuintS, 
which, ivith a deep and sinuous couree,r 
stretches into the hind to the west, being 
separated at its mouth from the harbour of" 
Kingston by Amherst Island. 

The shores of the \ia.j o? C^w-cAfe ^^<iSR:t* 



.BOene of the greatest fertility and beauty 
being covered witli thriving, and, for ti 
moat part, long established BCttlements. " i 
is, indeed," says a recent writer, "a glad an 
B. rich country." At the Mohawk village a 
Tyendinaga has been lately built, at thS 
expense of the Indians, a substantial etoasl 
church, of Gothic architecture. Its Bpiro( 
107 feet in height, rises gracefully from tlli' 
heavy foliage of the surrounding woods, atk 
it is, altogether, no less an ornament to tb( 
scenery than a credit to that nation. 

On the north shore of the bay, the vill^ 
of Picton, with its handsome church, occupiel 
a beautiful indentation, embosomed in Ullt^ 
while Belleville, the capital of the Victorili 
district, has risen, in the short space ( 
ten years, to be a large and flourishing towi 
containing above 4,000 inhabitants, thre 
handsome places of worship, besides publS 
buildings; while the habitations which attt' 
round them indicate its steadily ini 
wealth and prosperity. 

The isthmus between this bay and LakeOri'* 
tario is but three furlongs broad, and its de^* 
indentationa in a course of fifty miles afibiOl 
secure Aartourage for Yeaae\6. "Bfesvie* "B 
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E9^nt> it receives the waters of tlie Nap« 
ptmee, the Shannon, and the Moira. Onth« 
south of the Trent, in the township of Percyjf, 
are salt-spring, from which that article is 
manufactured : it does not, however, posses* 
the preservative qualities of sea-salt. The' 
land on the borders of the bay is thickly i 
habited and well cultivated, producing abun- 
dant crops of grain. The chain of lakes before 
mentioned, which water the district of New- 
castle, and connect themselves with branch 
lakes, foiTn in reality the head waters of the 
Trent, the Otanabee uniting that lake to 
Rice Lake, from whence it flows to Lake 
Ontario. It may be remarked, that few 
maps have the waters carefully and cor- 
rectly marked ; but Bouchette's large survey, 
shows the connexion very clearly, and in- 
dicates the course of the tributaries. Both, 
the Otanabee and Trent are navigable for- 
boats. Ilicc Lake is about twenty-five niilegf 
long, by four or five wide ; its margin is. 
covered with wild rice, which is gathered by 
the Indians for their own uses, as well as fop, 
sale, and it forms the food of abundancft. 
of wild fowl, being common in the Itiw 1%^^^ 
of thia district. Here govetnme,-a\.\»as.^aS'2' 
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located a ho*\y of Indiana in a mostdeeirB 
situation. 

The Severn, having its source in Lake 
iSimcoe, ia rapid and broken in its current, the 
hike being raised above 100 feet higher than 
Lake Huron : this seriously interferea with 
the otherwise important connexion which 
exists between it and the bead waters of the 
Trent. 

Lake Simcoa covers a surface of 300 
square miles; the lands around it are re- 
markably fine, the fioU being deep and easily 
worked, as indeed are the greater part of 
those in this district, if a sandy plain between 
the Ontario and Rice Lake be excepted, and 
yield luxuriant crops of wheat, rye, maize, 
or Indian com, as it is called in Canada, pea?, 
barley, oata, and buck- wheat, as well as fruits 
and garden vegetables. 

Lake Simcoe affords the means of transit 
from Toronto to Lake Huron, by Holland 
river. Tliia has been described " as a natural 
canal, flowing through a vast marsh, with 
most serpentine convolutions, often doubling 
Ob j'tself, " A'everthelesB, it is navigated by a 
-boat, which plies Tegu\ai:\"j on \\\e\»Ji.t, 
Sblland rivBr "creeps" mlolj^e'Sftmca*. 
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nieh again diaclmrges itseli' by the rapid and 
roken stream of the Macliedash or Severii 
(ver into Lake Huron. 
» On the elevated shore of Kenipenfeldt baj^- 
a deep and extremely beautiful inlet of thiiS.- 
lake, the rieiEg village of Barrie is admirably 
situated for communication ivitli the cxtremS 
■western settlementa, and promises to be i 
place of considerable importance, at no very 
distant period of time, affording every faci^- 
lity for the transit trade, and having th»> 
command of Lake Simcoe. All the improve- 
meots in thb part of the country date within 

K9 last ten years. 
To this district naturally appertain thrf 
tlements on the shores of Georgian Bay. 
Of these, Penetanguishene is the most ira-< 
portaut. This was originally selected a: 
asyluni for such Canadian French aa would 
not transfer their allegiance, when, after the 
peace, Drummond's Island waa ceded to the' 
United States. Here they located in a body, 
but, like all other Canadian settlements, it 
wanted English influences for its advaxiSR^ 
incnt, jSiCuafed at the cx.UeTri\tg ol -CwiNwiK. 
which the British emigTwata \v>.n« ^^t:^« 
from the shores of the baj of Qjiw'^^ '^*^ '^' 
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H of Lake Hui-on, it is now, both politically 
^K and commercially, rising into importance; 
^M as is also that at Owen's Sound. The yeai-ly 
^P presents to the Indiana were formerly dis- 
^ tributed here, as they are now at Manitoulin 
Island, in Lake HuroDj where government 
has succeeded in locating a large number of 

I the aborigines. At Penetanguishene a steam 
Tcssel of war is maintained. The population 
^8 upwards of 1,000, independent of the gar- 
liaon, which ib situated three miles from the 
Tillage. Here Lord Seaton located destitute 
Boldiers who had commuted their pensions, 
but his laudable attempt foiled. Not so, 
however, a military settlement since made in 
the vicinity, which is prospering most satia- 
fectorily. J 

Tlie location of the Indians on the Mai^fl 
to ul in Islands, and Ihe recent discovery of c(q>» J 
per about Lake Superior, will, no doubt, effect 
the rapid spread of civilization and commerce 
westward : and the communication with tl^e . 
■eettlement on the Hed River may now be O 
templftted at no very distant period of ti 
27ie climate, however, of tVicsft tegioua, offers ^ 
'1 serious obstacle to tliis piogcftsa •, fee\eix?,"Oft 
and severity of the -wintera, ^tom 'ttva t^'wii' 
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^BW surface covered with water, being con^V 
^derably greater than in Canada. ^M 

York, or Toronto, is a handsome and wcll'-H 
situated town, on the north side of an excel- V 
MJe at liarbour, in latitude 43° 30' N. ; it vfsk fl 
^Hlkmded by Governor-General Simcoe, ip B 
H^93, and may now contaiii upwards oCH 
■^0,000 inhabitants. ^ 

Here was the seat of governinent of thdi^l 
upper province, (or which it contains thftfl 
necessary edifices, and it is remarkable fbt'H 
having a college for the education of theH 
youth of the colonies, under the auspices of^ 
the Chnrcli of England. It is also the seat of a 
Bishop of the Established Churcli of England, 
and of the courts of law of Western Canada. 
^Kl The garrison is situated to the westward 
^^Bf the town. The harbour is nearly circular, 
^Htod formed by a very narrow peninsula 
^Httretching to the westward, and terminating m 
^Pbi a curved point nearly opposite the gar- ■ 
^son, which incloses a basin about one nulefl 
and a half in diameter, capable of holding nfl 
great number of vessels, and where ^hi^'tccifi^H 
lie in security during tte -wmtCT. "^ 

The peninsula is a narrovt s^^V '^ Vsa^-v^ 
some places uot move t\itta ».5fA^ -^m*-* 
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breadth, but widening at its extremity i 
nearly a mile. Here has been erected a fof 
and lighlhouae. It ia also intersected by 
many large ponds, the haunt of abundance of 
wildfowl. The peninsula is of sand, on 
which IB a coarse growth of grass and a few 
scattered trees. 

From Toronto, Yonge-street, the line of 
eommunication with Lake Simcoe, ascends 
gradually by a succession of terraces 750 feet 
above Lake Ontario, through a country af- 
ibrding indisputable evidence of a rapidly 
increasing population ; the land is fertile, 
and Toronto aifords a market for its produce, 

The sides of the hills show plainly the 
successive and gradually decreasing water 
level of the lake, the boundary of which 
must have been at one time the range of 
hills which now divides the waters falling 

I into Georgian Bay from those which flow inli^ 
Jakes Huron and Erie. Ifl 

This evidence of the former enormooM' 
volume of these lakes is to be found on all 
their shores, and enables us to fonn some 
idea of the stupendous power which has been 
Jjrought into action to produce the ] 
features of the country. 
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I'fH Four miles from Toronto is Montgomery' 
j^vcrn, where the loyal inliabitaiits undcP 
jSir Francis Head, their governor, defeated 
Vthe insurgents and American sympathizers; 
^u(^e tavern was burned to the ground, in 
^^bevenge for the inhuman murder of Colon^ 
^BOAoodie, who was shot by them while 
'ing on the road to Toronto, and died there^ 
but has since been rebuilt, and restored 
ita original owner. 

The aoil in this neighbourhood is a bride 
clay, which is coming into extensive use for 
building, being found to resist the action oi 
the weatlier and tbe froat better than tho 
limestone of the diatrict, as well as proving 
warmer in winter. Toronto is the entrance 
to the western districts generally, aa well oj 
Gore and Wellington as those to the north. 
The triangular district which completes 
the organised portion of Upper Canada, 
lying between lakes Eric and Huron, u 
separated from the United States on the 
cast by Niagara River, and on the west 
by the river Detroit and the lake and river 
St. Clair, and asBumes, from its position, 
both politically and physically, a moat vat 
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portant aspect with reference to Uppc 
CaQiida. Politically, because the close apj 
proach of its extremities to the Unitedfl 
States lays it open to invasion in case i 
hostiliticB, and In consequence it became fl 
frequent scene of conflict during the 1 
wars In which Great Britain has been en^ 
gf^ed with them. Physically, on acooiu 
of its fertility, favourable position for f 
temal commerce, and salubrity of climate. ' 

The whole tract lies south of the latitude" 
of Montreal, and its southern extremity, 
Pel^e Island, is in latitude 41° 45'. Its entire 
Burface, excepting the districts of Erie and 
Niagara, traversed by the range before men- 
tioned as extending thence along the southern 
shore of Lake Ontario, exhibits a uniformljy 
level or slightly undulating country, wh^M 
the highest eminences do not exceed 150 feet; 
and although from this cause the scenery is 
less picturesque than that of other parts of 
Canada, yet, the still course of its watery 
and the depth of its majestic woods, give,^ 
sublimity to its character that must be d 
to be appreciated. 

This district is alluvial in its fonnatio 
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id principally consists of a stratum of black 
or yellow loam, above which ia deposited s 
rich and deep vegetable mould, the 
consisting of a tenacious grey or blue clay. 
There is through the whole of it a general 
want of atone, altliough limestone is found 
in many districts, and freestone along the 
shores of the lakea. The hard woods pre- 
dominate, there being scarcely sufficient pine 
and cedar for building and fencing. In the 
heart of the dense woods extensive plai 
present themselves, agreeably diversified with 
clumps of trees, and frequently of Beveral 
thousand miles in extent. The largest of 
these arc found near Long Point on Grand ! 
River. Broad and beautiftd meadows are 
also (bund, which prevMl more generally I 
the London district The whole is well 
watered. Its principal rivers are the Thames, 
the Ouae or Grand Kiver, the Welland t 
Chippewa, the Big Bear, and the Maitland. 
The Welland, rising most to the eastward, 
flows tlu-ough the district of Niagara from 
Brisbrooke, about fifty miles from its mouth, 
iwhich is but three miles above the stupen- 
la falls of the same name, \t% ^^n\w^'C\'so 
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wholly unobatructed, and for twenty-fiTd 
miles varies in depth from nine to fourteM 
feet. It ia connected with lakes Ontarie 
and Erie bj the canal beariog its namoj 
Thriving aettlcmcnts, amongst which Hamltl 
ton is conspicuous, arc scattered over this 
part of the country. ' 

Fort George, or Niagara, formerly called 
Newark, occupies a most advantageous pot^ 
(ion between that river and Lake Ontario^ 
which unite from Missiaeagua Point, wheMl 
a lighthouse has been built. It has a goo4 
harbour, and is rapidly rising into importance) 
T)undaB, about forty -five miles from TorontdJ 
is well situated at the head of Burlington Ba^ 
which is a lake formed by a sandbank, tbrougK 
which a canal has been cut, and thus si 
excellent harbour formed. f 

Queenstown is built on the fertile plalnj * 
beneath the heights of tlie same name, at the 
foot of the portage below the i'alls. Here is 
erected a monument to General Brock, whose 
memory is still cherished in the province a 
the hero of Upper Canada. It is : 
pillar, and placed in a conspicuous position-a 

The Ouse, or Grand River, is navigable f 
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^HlViiall veeecls upwards of twenty-five miletf 
^ »ad for large boats much furtlier. Its moud 
ia obBtructed by a bar, on whicb is only eighl 
feet of water, but ofl'era an improvable bar* 
Lour. The navigation is now open for steam^^ 
boats to Brandfoixl, a place rapidly rising 
into importance aa the centre of a rich arable 
district. Its banks abound with gypsum an^ 
iron ore, which supplies the works at Chap* 
lotteville. Having been originally appnH 
priated to the Indians, their villages argti 
dispersed along its course —the Senecas, nca^f 
tlie mouth ; then Dclawares, MississagaBj 
Onondagas, Tuscaroraa, and Cayugas, Therfl 
H.^re also some settlements of t)ie Moliawks. : 
, The northern shores of Lake Erie i 
generally low and level, but irregular, and' 
varied with projecting points, which render 
navigation more difficult than in the other 
lakes. Of these points Abino, Long Point 
or Korth Foreland, Point aux Pins or Land^' 
guard, and Point Pelee or South Foreland* 
are most conspicuous. 

Point Abino and Port Talbot offer station! 
^_£>r shipping, and Landf^ard uicloses a s 
Hjifrce ol' water equal to eight si\ua.v^ wvxV^ 
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let. Pigeon Bay, to the west of South Poi 
land, as well aa another on the east, a 
good anchorage. It is thirty miles from the 
entrance of Detroit River, 

The Thames, formerly denominated RlTi&CH 
s la Franche, has ita sources on the south^ 
near the head waters of the Ouse, and on the 
north, near those of one branch of the Mait- 
land, and af^er a sinuous course of 150 miles, 
discharges itself into Lake St Clair, At 
the mouth of this river tlicrc ia also a bar, 
but it ia navigable for large vessels for fifteen 
miles to Chatham, and for boats nearly to 
its source. It flows through an alluvial 
district, rich in every requisite for a new 
Bettlcment. It presents fine plains and i 
tural meadows, and the woods growing abt 
it are of the first quality. 

Chatham is advantageously situated : 
trade and commerce ; and London, from i 
central situation, may hereafter take thfltil 
lead among the many rapidly improviDg^ 
places in this district. It is already a. large J 
and flourisliing town, has wide streets, brick* 
houses, and is a military station. 
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r Big Bear River or "Creekj" agitisusually. 
caDed, runa nearly parallel to the Thameii 
and in one part approaches It within four 09 
five miles. Its course of 100 miles is througlj, 
8 district of similar character. 

The country about the rivers Ouse, S 
and Maitland, on the south and north of Hut 
Huron tract of the Canada Com[iany, is' 
recently settled and comparatively but littlO' 
known. It is, however, among the most pro- 
mising districts in Canada West, yielding tw 
none in fertility, and having the advantage oS 
systematic allotment, and the expenditure of 
considerable sums by the Company in publie 
works, mills, roads, and harbours ; so that, 
already Goderich has become a port of S01Q9 
consequence, and trade and agriculture ai^ 
rapidly progressing. That town is beautJr 
fiilly situated at the mouth of the rive? 
Maitland, on the banks of Lake HuroD] 
which rise to the height of 1 30 feet, and may 
contain 1000 inhabitants. Bayfield, situate^ 
on the river of the same name, is also a con* 
fiiderable town. The whole district is fae^ 
;«ettling, and already contains several thoifg 

id inhabitants. 
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The cKannela of the rivera in the Hi 
tract are principaUy limestone, and the wat 
consequently excellent. The surface ia gene- 
rally undulating ; and the scenery, from the 
magnificence of the trees, their size and 
tance from each other, has frequently 
park-like appearance. 

Amheratburgh, a frontier town and mili- 
tary post, is situated on the banks of the 
Detroit, in perhaps the most delightful part 
of this highly favoured district ; where the 
salubrity of the climate, the clearness of the 
atmosphere, the crystalline purity of tlie 
Waters, the exuberant fertility, richness, and 
delicacy of its vegetable productions, the 
variety of game with which its magnificent 
woods abound, enlivened as they are by tho 
cheerful notes of the feathered warblers which 
inhabit them, and the numerous fish whioii 
play in its waters, combine to afford not 
every necessary, but every luxury to 
It is, therefore, no wonder that it should 
among the most respectable and wealthy 
the towns of the province, or posaess, thoi 
removed so far from the capital, " the plf 
«ures of good society and charms of soi 
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lement." Indeed, of the whole of tl 
itrict, it would be difficult to oonvi 

correct idea without seeming exaggeri 



A monument has been erected in this towi 
to the memory of those who fell in repelling 
the piratical invasions of the citizens of the 
United States, Conspicuously placed od tha 
frontier, it will serve to remind succeedinj 
generations of the folly, no less than 
wickedness, of acting in opposition to tl 
laws of nations, as well as those of moralit; 
and religion. 

The rapid settlement of Canada West 
has been accompanied by a corresponding 
development of its recources for trade and 
commerce, which its superior internal water- 
communication has powerfully assisted; 
and where this is defective, art has applied 
euflicient remedies in the Welland and Rl- 
deau canals, with their auxiliary cuttings oi 
the Ottawa and St. Lawrence. 

The former of these waa originally undi 

token by a Company incorporated in 1825] 

—arith a capital of 180,000^., and was pro»' 

HBcted by Mr. W. H. Morritt, a "cesvicv-v, \ 
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the village of St. Catherine's, through which 
it now passes. 

It IB forty-two milea in length, and con- 
eiste of three sections ; the first extending 
ftom Grand River to tiie Welland, sixteen 
miles ; the second being part of that river, 
ten miles ; and the tliird connecting it with 
Lake Ontario, sixteen miles. It joins the 
Ouee, or Grand River, about one mile and 
half from its mouth, where the incoovcnienco 
of a shifting bar is remedied by piers extend- 
ing into the deep water of the lake. 

This canal has, however, another outlet 
into Lake Erie, through the Niagara river 
which affords greater facilities for the com- 
merce of Uuffaloe and the more easterly 
ehorcs of the lake, while that from the 
west and eouth la more readily directed 
into the mouth of the other chamiel, 
which has this advantage, that the preva- 
lence of westerly winds in the spring, pack- 
ing the ice on the eastern shores of the lake, 
leaves its entrance free from that obstruction 
at a much eai'lier period. This also operates, 
as lias been remarked, to give the Wei 
a superiority over the Erie canal 
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dition to those it haa always poaseseed in 
depth and hreadth. 

Their relative proportions were, originally. 
The Welland, breadth, 56ft. depth. Sift. 
The Erie, „ 40ft. „ 4 ft 

In the former, the chambers of the locba 
were 100ft. by 22ft. ; in the latter, 90ft. by 
12ft.; and as it has seventy -seven, in itB 
course of 353 miles, and those of the moat 
solid construction, any alteration must be 
attended with immense expense. 

To secure the transit trade of the lakes with 

the Atlantic is, of course, the object of these 

^^panals ; and in their efforts to accomp 

^Btiais, the Canadians have surpassed their 

^n^them rivals; so that their artificial water$'' 

Hi^Kong accommodated to the demands of &■ 

Htsapidly increasing trade, and the admlssioa 

^ of vessels of large tonnage, they may loot 

forward to reaping the fruits of their induss 

try and perseverance. 

The importance of this will best be see 
by an estimate of the tonnage employed i 
this trade. 

, In 1844, it exceeded 80,000; and, calci 
^HlaUng at the same ratio of progtii^^vQ^ «!>i& *< 
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five preceding years, it has now in all p 
bability reached 100,000 ; its increase irt 
ttat time having been three-fold. The rapid 
advance of trade ie demonstrated by the 
fact, that, wliile in 1830 some six or seven 
Bteamers only were to be found on Lake 
Erie, its waters are now fnrrowed by the 
constant passage of upwards of sixty vessel^ 
not less remarkable for their enlargement itt 
size than in number. To these must 1 
added, eome ten smaller boats, besides pm 
pellers, fifty brigs, and nearly three hundro) 
Bchooners, i 

The excellence of the packet boata ( 
this lake is evidenced by the customai^ 
passage from Kingston to Toronto beii^ 
made in eighteen hours, or about ten n 
an hour Including stoppages of all ktndfc 
Ontario is not far behind her sister, bcdl 
the westward stream of settlement i 
favour of Lake Erie. 

The Welland canal has probably exceed 

I originally estimated cost by double hi 

amount; and it was found necessary i 

upwards of 200,000/. should be laid out upon 

at by Government. The total cost Las pro- 
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ibly exceeded 500,000/. This haa, howev< 
consequent on the great diffioultiea that 
jBTesented themselves, the water-level of 
L«hie being 334 feet above that of Lake Ott- 
tario, and the consequent necessity of con-r 
Btructing tliirty -seven locks to overcoms 
them, thirty-two of which are in almost 
immediate eucceeaion. 

But the Welland canal thus uniting the 
waters of Lakes Eric and Ontario, and afford- 
ing an easy moile of transit to the south* 
western districts of Canada, has another 
element of national importance too great t» 

Pix omitted. 
I The Niagara frontier must always bf 
greatly exposed in the event of war, and by 
it vessels may pass in safety through thft 
heart of our own territory, instead of being 
subject to any attack in their passage down 
the river. This afforded one great induce- 
ment to its extension to Grand River, and 
is an advantage possessed to a still greater 
.extent by the Bideau, which is carried 
even further inland, and is protected at ita 
junction with Lake Ontario, by the fortifi- 
cations of Kingston) while the m.Qul\x q'C '^>^ 



Ottawa river, with the waters of which it 
communicates towards the east, is entirely 
surrounded by British territory, and covered 
by the island and city of Montreal. The 

events of 1837-8 having shown how little 
the authority of a democracy can control 
the people it professes to rule, afford suf- 
ficient evidence of the necessity of such n 
provision. 

The Kideau canal crosses the country 
between the St, Lawrence and Ottawa, in 
a transverse direction, and unites with the 
latter river below the Chaudicre falls: a 
little above it are the Kideau, near the 
mouth of the river of the same name, and 
which aptly expresses their character. 

The formation of this canal is singular; 
presenting rather the appearance of a series 
of lakes, some natural, but for the most 
part artificial, the valleys being flooded by 
dams built across the course of tlie rivers, 
and united together by aqueducts and locks. 
These not unfrequently have more than ono 
perceptible channel, and the decayed vege- 
table substances with which the surface of 
the ground was coveted, floatmg to the top, 
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Hotlie the waters with a green mantle, and 
■ effer an appearance the peculiarity of whidtn 
has been so graphicaJI j described in a receni 
publication,* « 

Hideau Lake, which is about twenty-foui 
miles long, with an average breadth 
seven, is the highest level of its waterSjf 
being 283 feet above the Ottawa, and 154 
above the surface of Lake Ontario ; to ovei 
come thia difference of height, seventeea 
locks are required from Ivingston to 
late, and thirty between it and the Ottawa. ' 
There are twenty dama throughout th( 
whole length of this canal, and their effect i| 
surprising. " In several instances a dam no) 
more than 24 feet high and 180 feet wid( 
will throw the rapids and rivers into a stiB 
eheet above it, for a distance of more th&A 
twenty miles," So that the face of the 

Y through which it is carried is strangely 
Itered. The land thus drowned 
merally, of much value, the beavers having 
of old carried out the same principle for their 
own purposes, and created large swampy 
ESrastes, which, if they did not suggest 
• Sir P. Hem 
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H Application to the purposes of commerdalV 

H intercourse, at least serve to show how neacl 

H- the unassisted efforts of instinct approaoln 

H 'diosG of reason. ill 

H • The locks on this canal were ori^ally ' 

H planned upon the sarae scale as those of the 

V Grenville and La Chine canals, hut afterwards 

increased to 142 feet in length hy 33 in j 

width, with a depth of five feet water, Tha 

estimated expense of constructing the work*- 

was little short of half a million sterling ; thij 

however, has been already much extended. ,| 

The Grenville and La Chine canals com; 

plete the union of the lakes and St. Lawrenc^i 

the former consisting of three sections ; on 

at Long Sault, on the Ottawa, another i 

Chute Si Blondeauj and the third at the 

Carillon rapids. By these an imiuterrupted 

navigation is opened to La Chine, nine mile^ 

abovo Montreal ; and by them, and tht 

Kideau, all the difficulties presented by tha 

River Ottawa, and the Iroquois or Cataraqu 

channel of the St. Lawrence, (which, ho weY» 

beautiful and accessible through its intricate 

nr/adwga among theThou3anilala.isda,iiitePr 

poaea, belovr them, insupero^Ae \i«rrw.ift Vj 
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ivjgation), have been overcome. A canal h 
feen projected to do ao more immediutelji^ 
which would doubtless return a aatisfactory 
interest on the capital embarked. Kait- 
;fOad8, however, seem likely for tlie present 
supersede canals, and absorb the capital 
be devoted to internal communicatioi^ 
which, nevertlielese, appears more perfectly 
developed in the infancy of the Canadaa, 
than in many long established kingdoms ; 
great are the effects of capital and energy, 
when brought to bear on a, country whofl« 
nataral " capabilities " are of so high an order. 
That large veasela are preparing to carry 
the timber of Canada West direct to thi) 
West Indies, and that, at present, aufficienj 
Vessels cannot be found to transport the pro- 
duce of those favoured lands for the anpply 
«f the mother country, while attention haS' 
been directed to the reopening of the fish- 
criea, the smelting of iron in the Ottawa a 
Trent districts, and the production of copper 
from the shores of Lake Su])erior, are facts 
which require only to be knowiVi l*i \ft&»R« 
fbe conviction that what Vim. \«iesv &a^«. '^*- 
oaljr the prelude to greatei titim?,*, m^^'^'' 
p 3 
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from the union of the Atlantic witW 
liakea must proceed their connexion 
the Pacific, until the commerce of Q 
Britain and her colonies extends in one 
broken chain from the rising to the 
euni 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE LAKEB AND RIVERS OF CANADA. 

, Having traced tlie connexion of tha.' 
r** Great River of Canada," aa the St. Law— 
I Tence was originally called, through it* 
' iributariea, by which the lower part of tli^ 
province is watered both to the north and 
south, and with the upper by the shores of 
the Great Lakes, which form its Bouthen 
land boundary, it remains only to give I 
more particular account of thia mighty masi 
of fireeh water, far exceeding in superficiea 
nod contents, if not in length, the riverg. 
Amazon and Mississippi, although from the 
depth of the lakes it does not probably carry 
to the ocean a larger volume of water.* 

• The Tablea of Phyacal Geographj give the following 
camp&risaa : — 

Amazon, length . ifiSS, proportloa 22f 
JIUaJBgippi „ , 3,420, „ 20 
St. Lawreaee „ . 4,0SO, ,, 22^ 
I Sot thii hu on); reference to lebglb. 
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\Vitliout tliU the topography of Canad 
would indeed be incomplete, more especiallj 
asit has been the basts of the previous descrifH 
tion; as it is the natural link between i 
two diviaiona, and the source of the beauty^ 
fertility, and prosperity of the province. 

If the St. Lawrence be conaidered i 
flowing through the lakes, its source muel 
be sought in the river St. Louis, which fall* 
into the western extremity of Lake Superioi 
to the south of the boundary of the United 
States, through which, by an easterly an^ 
Bouth-easterly course it reaches Lake End 
and thence, with a gradually increasing north- 
easterly direction, flows through Lake On-'' 
tario to the Atlantic, above two thousaiu 
miles from its aource. 

The name of the river, thus considered 
varies in different places ; between Lake Sa 
perior and Lake Huron, it is caUed the Nar 
rows, or the Straits or Falls of St. Mary's 
from the latter lake to Lake St. Clair it 1 
termed the River St, Clair ; and thence ttf 
Lake Erie, the Detroit Or River Detroit; b& 
tween Lakes Erie and Ontario the Riv^ 
J^iagara, and from Lake Ontario to Moutre 



Cataraqui or Iroquois; below this i 
asflnmes its more cooiidod appellation, da- 
rived from the gulf into which it flowe, viz*; 
the St. JLawrence, 

Lake Superior, the most northern 
these freah water inland seas, being aituated. 
between the paralk'ls 46" 25' and49''northlat.*. 
in unequalled in magnitude by any other iit 
the world; its length, measured on a curveA] 
line through the centre, is about 360 geo- 
graphical miles, its extreme breadth 140, amt 
ita circumference 1500. The sm'faoe of its 
■waters is 627 feet above the level of the 
Atlantic, while its greatest depth exceeds 
1,200, or nearly 600 feet below the level oS 
that ocean. Its ahorea, however, sufficiently) 
indicate that the former height of ita watei* 
musthave exceeded the present by atleaslforty 
or fifty feet, while ita baain, extending in somQ 
lacea fifty niilea from its preaent limits, waj|. 

lunded by those mountain ridges, in whiclk 
ihe rivers tributary to it have their rise. 

The auninuts of these hills in many place* 
attain an elevation of 1500 feet above the 
[level of its waters, and the sources of 
■Svers have in some instancea \iefev\. »»yai 
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t^ned to be from 500 to 600 feet above 
their mouths. These are indeed numerous, 
but not remarkable for their length, although 
they contribute in the aggregate a vast 
Volume to its waters. 

Worthy of comparison with seas, and like 
them exposed to the power of storms and 
tempests, it exhibits in their effects the same 
appearances; and its raging billows lose 
nothing of their terror by the comparison. 
It ia not, however, like them, affected by a 
periodical flux and reflux, and the onl]^ 
changes in its apparent level are couser ■ 
quent upon the spring freshets, particularly 
after a more than usually rigorous winter, 
or upon the long continuance of a strong 

I breeze in one quarter. | h 

The waters are remarkable for their exj', 
tremc purity, which permits the bottom to 
be seen at extraordinary depths. Tliat they 
were once salt, is by no means improbable, 
from the nature of the fish that inhabit them, 
and the marine shells that are found along 
the beaches or imbedded in the shores. It 
has indeed been asserted that they are so at 
present in the lowest deptW. 
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Oa the north and north-east It baa eevei 
islands ; of these Isle lioyal is the lai^eel^ 
measuring above 100 milea in length, by 4ft 
in breadth. 

The waters of Lake Superior are (Recharged 
through the Strait of St. Mary, or, as it is 
more familiarly termed, the Narrows, which 
are about fifty miles long, and connect it 
with Lake Huron, About midway betweco 
the lakes there is a rapid fall of twenty-twO 
and a half feet in the bed of the river, 
causing the confined mass of waters to rage 
in their narrow channel with tumnltuous and 
unceasing violence, creating a scene of con- 
fusion, which, from the noise and turmoil of 
the waters, and the dazzling whiteness of the- 
aui^, is not deficient in grandeur of effect, . 
although it cannot be compared with others 
more worthy the term of " fall," which has 
been applied to this. It is called the falls of 
St. Mary, and has been descended by intrepid 
and experienced voyagers, but is generally 
avoided by a portage of two milea. 

The boundary line between the British 
dominions, and those of the United States, 
coaimeuctngattlicinoutbof?VgeoxiK\NeT 
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aninaing to the nortli of Isle Rojal, is carried 
.through the centre of the Lake and Strait of 
Saint Mary, leaving Sugar Island and Isle 
Joseph on the north, and Isle Neebish on the 
south, and passing between Drummond and 
Cockbum Islands, into the centre of Lake 
Huron. On Isle Joseph, a military detach- 
ment and depot was formerly placed. It 
formed the most remote station on the British 
Aide of the frontier. An American detach- 
ment was alao established on Dmmmoud 
Island. These islands abound in geological 
and fossil curiosities. 

I Lake Huron, next to Lake Superior in size 
as in position, is about 240 miles long, by 220 
broad. It Is about thirty-two feet lower than 
X-ake Superior, and about thirty above Lake 
Ji^rie ; its depth, and the character of ita 
■waters, ia the same as the former. 
This lake appears nearly divided by a chain 
of islands ; the largest of which ia above 
eeTcnty-five miles long, by twenty-three in 
extreme breadth; from position it completely 
commands the navigation, while its deeply 
Jadented ahores will probably be found to 
ft it no IcBB for an important. nasA «.U.'un^\. 
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^|Kt is callecl the " Grand Manitoulin," B^nft 
^^•the Indians supposing it to be consecrated to 
■the Great Spirit, or " Maniton," and has beea 
appropriated as the abode of acattered In* 
-diaDB having no particular residence, sa well' 
*B refugees from the United States, a ph 
ijriginating with Lord Seaton in 1835, anxt, 
patronized by his successors, who have, with 
ihe consent of the natives, authorized the sale 
of indiaJi lands in certain locahti 
these islands afforded to their owners ai( 
asylum in less dangerous proximity to tl 
civilization of the white man. 

Commencing at Dnimmond Island, thiB 
chain of islands, remarkable for the beautj 
and variety of their scenery, takes ita name 
from the largest. The Manitoulin serieB 
nearly reaches Cape Hurd, the northernmoat 
point of Cabot's ])enin8ula, forming 
inner lake of about 250 miles in length, by 
fifty in extreme breadth, but rocky, and 

I 'exposed to fogs, gales, and currents. This 
jbaa been named Georgian Bay, and at its 
^uthem extremity, Machedash Bay, receivee 
Hbe waters of Lake Simcoe, by the Severn 
Bver, while ^e rivers watei'm^ \)tta"fts.T<3a. 
h 2_ 
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tract of the Canada Company, fall into it 
from ita eastern shore ; but the inland com- 
munication thus aflforded, as well as the com- 
munication between Georgian Bay and the 
Ottawa, by Lake Simcoe, and the Madawaa- 
fea, and by the French river, with Lake Nia- 
pisaing, which discharges itself into the Ot- 
tawa at Mataouin, has been already noticed. 
The shores of the lake, especially to the 
north, where the Cloche mountains rise conspi- 
cuously, exhibiting for forty miles their lofty 
Bummits, are, for the most part, barren and 
broken. Clay c\iSe, boulders, abrupt rocks and 
■wooded steeps, of from thirty to eighty, and 
one hundred feet in height, constitute their 

i general features ; nevertheless the lands 
aboye, especially to the eastward, are of s-^ 
most excellent quality. To the south is thfifl 
deep bay of Saginaw. fl 

Lake IVIichigan, which is united with Lakoofl 
Huron by Michilimackinac, is entirely withiOiM 
*lipt.(irritnripafif tTiP. TlnitPll Statps ■ lipfwcen 

n, 
of 

i 



the territories of the United States; between 
tbe two is situated the state of ^lichigan, 
rivalling in fertility the opposing district of 

' 'Canada Weat 

t' The ouHet of Lake Hauoti \a 
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. Clair, which, flowing between high aa3> 
picturesque banbe, is navigable for small 
veseele to Lake St. Clair, into which it ex- 
pands after a course of thirty miles. It is 
Dearly circular, with a diameter of about 
thirty miles. The waters are generally ehoalj 
but admitting, in the channel, the navigation 
of steam-boats or vessels of light draughts 
Its banks are low and level, and at its not^ 
them extremity, a group of low islets forms 

^various channels for the admission of th© 

Braters of the vSt. Clair river. 

r^ These, with the lands in the immediate 
neighbourhood, which to the east are watered 
by the Thames and Big Bear rivers, arc, oA 
has been remarked, alluvial in their forma* 
tion, and from their fertility invite the settle- 
ment of a rapidly increasing population. 

The Detroit or strait, of late called De- 
troit Elver, connects Lake St. Clair with 
Lake Erie. The course of the St. Clair 
river is nearly north and south, hut the 
Detroit assumes a semi-circular shape, rang- 
ing from south-west to south. It is twenty- 
nine miles long, broad and deep, and divided 
into two channels for moTe tVa-xi. \isiS. "^^ 
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liourse by elongated islands; of these th^ 
largest are Grossc Isle, about eight, an^ 
Turkey Island, about five miles in lengthy 
the first on the Aiuerican and the last on the 
Sritieh side ; but the moat important is lalf 
au Bois Blanc, the Navy Island of thf 
western district, situated nearly opposite t!^^ 
Amherstburgh, on the eastern aide of tl^j 
boundary between the two countrieaj whid 
follows a middle course down the i 
and having the deepest channel to the eae^ 
ward, commands the entrance of the riva( 
which is navigable for the vessels in use upw 
the lakes, and covering the harbour of J 
herstburgh, aflbrda them excellent shelte 
and anchorage. Detroit, on the America) 
side of the river, is a ]]lace of importance 
from its trade and population, as well as its 
fortifications ; it was taken and burnt by the 
British under General Brock, when Genera 
Hull and his army surrendered themaelva 

I prisoners of war in 1812. Since it 
rebuilt, it has been and is still a rapidly pror 
greasing and prosperous town. The fertility 
and beauty of the shores of this river have 
^iJready been spoken of, 



•' Lake Erie receives the Detroit about thirt 

' bailee from its western extremity, and here 

the conrsc of the cliain varies from nortV 

and south to nearly east and west. The ex-* 

tensive promontories on its northern coast 

have already been noticed ; and these, 

ther with a current constantly running to the' 

eastward, add to the difficulties of the upwardi 

navigation. It may, however, be here men^ 

tioned, that a natural channel was formed'* 

(luring a heavy gale through Long Point or' 

North Foreland, close to the mainland, 300' 

yards wide, a.nd from eleven to twelve feet 

deep, requiring nothing but the eonstructioit' 

of a pier at the west end to secure a gooj 

channel and safe harbour on both sides.! 

^npome time since it was actually in contem'^ 

^RAation to cut a canal near the same spot, the 

^Rofit of which was estimated at 12,000/1 

HP* Tlie islands on the lake, exclusively 

BBned to the western part of it, are, PeleS 

Tsland, St. George's, La Pleur, Pass, anef 

Cunningham. The former is remarkable arf 

being the most southern territory in NortK 

Knerica belonging to Great Britain. 
Lake Erie is above 260 maea \a\i%, 
' 
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H 63 milea broad at its centre, with a circuiiD 
H ference of &58 miles. Its poaition makea i^ 
H the common centre of the inlaQd navigatioci 
B of North America) and perhaps the wholfl 
globe does not present one so peculiar. J 

. Steain-boat communication having beeq 
established between tbe MiBsissippl and Al^ 
leghany, has been carried as far up the lattei; 
as Warren, and, with only slight improve- 
ments, might be extended to witliin thre^ 
miles of Portland harbour, in latitude aboat 
42° 30', on the aouth-eaatem shores of thtj 
]ake. The Ohio and PcnnsyWanian canaLq 
offer an immediate communieation througll 
theOliio river, while towards the east it is no^ 
uninterrupted to the Atlantic, both by the Stx 
Lawrence and by the Erie Canal to Albaaya 
On this water, during the American waiy 
the navies of the opposing parties were oftra^ 
engi^ed, but since the peace it has beeu thq 
theatre of a more honourable contest foil 

I the spread of commerce and internal com? 
munication, and now bears upon its expaasivv 
bosom numerous fleets both of Bteam aad 
Buling vessels, constantly occupied ia th< 
traffic of the country, or in bearing weatwan 
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^Bits adopted children to tlieir future home 
^ The southern shores of Lake Erie are gem 
rally low, except about Lake Chateaughuef 
and the head waters of the Alleghany, 
Portland. The only important naval station^ 
on this coast are at Presqu-isle, opposite tha 
North Foreland, a harbour similar in everyi 
respect to that of York, on Lake Ontarii 
On its south side is the town of Erie, 
naval station and depot for ehip-building j: 
on the east, Portland, Cataragus, 
Buffalo, the latter rising fast into imporfci 
ance ; and on the west, Sandusky Bayj and 
the Miami as well as Cunningham Island, 
offer naval and commercial advanti^es. 
Lake Erie is 565 feet above the nearest tide- 
wwatersof the ocean, and 334 above the level o^ 
^iXake Ontario; it is only 270 feet in depths 
being by far the shalloweet of these lakes, andi 
it will therefore appear no impossibility that, 
at some future day the larger portion of itSi 
present surface may become dry land, it: 
greatest depth not reaching the surface of thi 
waters of the Ontario, while that, as well ai 
Ijakes Superior and Huron reach far below th«t 
"IbtcI of the sea. This will be asaa 
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plainly by reference to the map of the lake 
feeing this chapter. 

As the St. Clair and Detroit channe 
form the only outlets of Lakes Superior a 
Huron, so Lake Erie discharges all its super 
fluouB waters through the Nif^ara, whi<j 
commencing at its north-eastern extremity 
having its course generally from south 1 
north, is in a direct line barely twenty-eigM 
mileB, but by the bends of the river thirty 
three, in length ; and scarcely can any eim 
extent of water offer the same amount of ii 
terest, whether natural or adventitious. 

Connecting as yet, if they do not alwayS 
continue so, the two moat important laketl 
in the chiun with respect to the inland aa-n 
gation of North America ; dividing the ten 
toriea of two nations the most powerful, a 
least commercially, on the globe ! aeparating 
even under a change of masters, lands t 
interests of the inhabitants of which ha* 
always been opposed, and presenting nature 
^k featiu'CB of such stupendous maj 
H ib&t the world does not afford their paralldl 
H these waters may well claim more 1 
B ordinary attention. 
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The Niagara first aasuinoB tbe character o^ 
•a river at Fort Erie ; having there a breadtfit 
of one mile.below this, contracting its channel, 
to one half, it becomes rapid opposite Black 
Rock, where it expands to its original width,* 
and dividing into two channels, forms four flat^ 
islands, the last in succession being eii- 
miles and a half below Fort Erie : they areti 
named respectively, the two smallest SquaW 
Islands, and the other two Snake and Straw-, 
berry Islands. 

From the south point of the latter the" 
shores diverge north-east and south-east, and^ 
encircle an island containing 11,200 acrea^r 
well wooded and fertile, and having some 
settlements upon it. It la twelve miles long; 
and two railea broad, and below it is Navy 
Island, noted in future history as the strongr 
hold of the American " sympathisers," and 
the scene of the capture and burning of the 
Caroline. It is the only one in the river 
belonging to England, the Commissioner^ 
having found the deepest channel to the wefi(^ 
of the others. Navy Island lies at the fo( 
the west channel and north-east end i 
id Isle. From it the coutac ot \!Qa to 
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IB dae west, and the distance to the head^ 
I the falla three miles and a half. Its brc 
I IB rather more than one mile. 

The river 13 navigable from Lake Eriei 
Chippewa, a vUlage on the British side ( 
the mouth of the river WeUand. Here com- 
mences the porti^e, as that on the American 
side does at Fort Schloeaer on the opposite 
bank, near which place, at Gill Creek, is a 
convenient harbonr for email vessels navi- 
gating Lake Erie. 

The shores of the river are low, and toward 
the eastern side of the lake more particu- 
larly so, rising but little above its level. To 
the east of Grand Island ia Tonewanta Creek, 
affording depth of water for boats twelve 

I miles from its mouth, and forming the en- 
trance to the Erie Canal. 
Below Navy Island the river forms a deep 
bay to the NN.E., and from Lake Erie to 
this place the fall ia but fifteen feet, while 
from it to the head of the cataract, a distance 
of only half a mile, the fall ia fifty-one feet. 
Here the river also rapidly contracts, the bay 
above being two miles across, while at the 
head of the falls it Is barely three quarters 
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f a mile, and in other places does not exceed 
150 yards. About half a mile above the 
Is, the river descending on a deeply i 
bed plane, its waters begin to ripple a 
short distance below the Welland river, and 
are gradually broken by tlieir accelerated 
conrse over the rocky channel, where, accu-> 
mukting their forces, they sweep along in' 
one broad majestic current, till, divided by 
Goat Island, they are projected over thft' 
precipice upon which it hangs, an 
broken height of 162 feet, into the abyss 
below. 

Goat Island divides the falls in two un- 
equal parta ; the English or Horse shoe -fall 
exceeding the American in breadth by mon; 
than two hundred yards, while it is sur-i 
passed by it in height thirteen feet. They; 
form, together with the Island, the chord of ai 
irregular arc of about 1,100 yards, the di* 
niensions of which may he thus estimated: — - 

The Great or Horseshoe Fall ... TOO 

Goat iRlacd S3D 

Amerioin Fall S7S 
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-The American full is again subdivided by 
email island cutting off a minor portionitJ 
the waters, to which, probably from the co*. 
trast of its height to ita breadth, as comparfld' 
■with the Grreat faU, the name MontmoreBOfi' 
flias been given. 
' No greater contrast can be imagined than 
that afforded by the banka of the river below 
and above the falla ; there, it flows smoothljr 
between low and verdant banks Bniiliii|r 
fruitfully under the labours of the huebaiK^ 
man ; here, the limestone precipices einl 
sheer down in a dark chasm hundreds t 
"feet below, through which the river ruslM 
with impetuous course, foaming and boiling!; 
^he whitenesa of its froth, tta it breaks ov 
the rocks which impede It, heightened 1 
iSthe dark depths of its whirlpools. At ti 
base of the fiiUa it is 1,000 feet in breadtl 
iSand 200 in depth, but soon narrows to abool 
["lialf; yet, notwithstanding its contraotqf 
'channel, the mass of waters that are forest 
through it, ^d the rapidity of the current 
& ferry, by which passengers can cross ] 
perfect safety, is established only 900 yard 
below the falls. 
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f 7o offer a description of this stupendous 
[ffort of nature would be witliout the lunit4 
of the present work; and it is doubtful 
whether the attempt, which has so often beetf 
made, has ever produced so just an idea oi 
the extraordinary scene as a simple det^ 
of the facts connected with it, aiding and 
assisting the imagination. But yet it is cer- 
tain, that however lively, and however hardly 
tasked, not even the imagination has evei 
been able to attain to it ; for this is perhaps 
one among the few of nature's wondersi 
from the contemplation of which none have 
returned disappointed, the only drawback 
experienced resulting from the operations 
of that utilitarian spirit which, especially 
throughout the union, seems to take pleasura 
In marring the fairest features of nature, ant 
which is here rampant. 
Five miles below the falls is " the whirl-^ 

K>1," formed by a sudden bend of the rivi 
Irhere the rapid torrent is hurled agMUst tJiQJ 

ice ofthe opposing precipice, recoiling with* 
porce even more destructive than that exertec 

y the falls themselves, and in its reaction en ' 
[ttlpbing everything into itsviaierj &.e^'i!c»' 
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It is, however, productive of one great 
: ^vantage, by checking the rapidity of tli( 
water, whicli, subdued and chastened hy, 
tbe direful conflict, flows with a m 
tranquil course towards Lake Ontario, i 
affords one among the innumerable proo% 
to be found wherever nature has been a^: 
work on a great scale, of the superlnten^iv 
ing hand of God ordering all things in suhn 
servience to his good intentions toward maa„ 
Nine miles below it emerges from the chasm 
I uid with a deeper tide and more moderat! 
' current, is discharged between banks of in^y 
considerable height into the wide expanse Q 
the lake. 

From the base of the falls to Queenstown, 
at the foot of the gorge, the descent of the 
water is 104 feet, from thence to Ontario 
only two. The following table will show at a 

I glance the differences of elevation betweeil. J 
the mouth and source of the Niagara river. , 
From LaJie Erie to liead of rapida . . 15 feel. 
L 
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^JBireDce of level beUeun l.to\Ai» ^"iv 
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'hia difference of 334 feet in thirty-threft 

lilea, presenting ineuperable obstacles to na^- 

'igatioD, has been overcome by the Welland 

Canal, as before mentioned. 

Lake Ontario, the last and lowest of thSt; 
wonderful chain of inland waters, ie about, 
172 miles long by 59\ in extreme breadthi 
with a circumference of 467, and follows the 
same direction as Lake Erie. The depth tX' 
its waters is said to vary exceedingly, bein^ 
neldom less than three or more than fift^ 
fathoms, except in the middle, where atV 
tempts have been made with tliree hundred' 
fathoms, without reaching the bottom. I^ 
surface is 231 feet above the tide waters, tSi 
Three Rivera. This lake, better known thajl^ 
le others to travellers in Canada, being of 
leccaaity the path to the western district^ 
pTeoents, in the variety of its shores, scener^ 
of a highly picturesque character; the most: 
striking points of which are the white cli% 
of Toronto, and the highland called tttd' 
Devil's Nose, above Presqu'tle ; while, toj 
the south, " Fifty-mile -hill," so called on ao 
lunt of its distance from Niagara, raises ita 
inical head above t\ie T\i"fe "CttiA., -sSsss^ 



I forming the barrier over which the river 
precipitated, stretches away to the 
Through this, near the centre of the lali 
the Geneaacc forces its way from the Boul 
broken into the romantic fulls which bear t 
saine name. 

The harbours on this lake have alrea 
been noticed as naval stations; the ielai 
lie j)rincipaUy towards its eastern extremity 
about the entrances of the two most impi 
tant,Kingaton and Sacket's harbours, situate 
on its opposite shores. 

Tlte waters of the Ontario, like those Q 
the other lakes, ai-e limpid and transparenl) 
fmd suitable for domestic uses ; but the 
are sometimes covered with a yellowu 
scum in the month of June, which rendei 
them inapplicable to that purpose for t 
time. Here Is also seen the Mirage wbi<j 
as well as on the shores of the Mediterranea 
and in the desert, produces such extraordinai 

I optical delusions. 
This lake is subject to violent squall 
which raise waves of formidable appearano| 
ibat not often greater than can be overcome fe 
ibe exercise of ordinary skill and presence i 
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rtand. The connexion of its waters with thi 
.W&, by the Rideau canal, has been i 
ly noticed. 

IThe eastern extremity of the lake eBBumeS)] 
b highly diversified character ; the discharg 
ia known by the names of Iroquois and Ca" 
taraqui, and flows in so broad and full t 
stream for thirty-nine miles, as to have the 
appearance of an extended lake. It is studded 
throughout this distance with islands nume- 
rous enough to entitle it to the indefinite ap-J 
pellation of the Lake of the Thousand IslandSI 
Their number lias, however, been aeceiiainet 
to be one thousitnd six hundred and ninety*! 
two, forming an intricate labyrinth of everj 
variety of form, shape, and appearance ; i 
jn conjunction with the varied channels C 
the waters, and the highly cultivated and w 
peopled district through which it Hows, pr&J 
eenting a lout ermeml/le more pleasing than) 
can well be imagined, and realizing tha* 
dreams of romance, or the imaginative de- 
scriptions of Eastern at^ry. From hence tef 
I'rescott the course of the river is still divert 
i^lNlBed by ifllands, and wears a most pleasin) 
and to this point it \b nov'^gB^^. ""&.« 
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however, the rapids commence, and ita cu 
rect to Montreal ia only practicable d 
canoea, batteaux, rafts, &c. The most diffin 
oult and picturesque of these rapids is th(t; 
" Long, Saull," above Cornwall, forty-ai^ 
miles from Montreal. It is about nine mileij 
long, and intersected by several i3land4| 
through the channels formed by which itw 
waters rush with great impetuosity, at th^ 
rate of twenty-seven miles an hour, unti^ 
arriving at the lower extremity, they take ^-, 
sudden leap over a slight precipice, and ironii 
this the rapid derives its name. / 

Above Montreal the lakes of St. Frantji) 
and St. Louis, broad expansions of the rivei^ 
etudded with islands, present somewhat sin^ 
lar features below to those already describe 
above the rapids, the former being twentjp 
five miles long by five and a half broad^ and 
.ihe latter twelve miles long by six bnuuL 
The shores of both are low, the latter being 
formed by the junction of the Ottawa wi4l 
the St. Lawrence ; into this merges the lali^ 
of the Two Mountains at the mouth of tM 
former river, in extreme length twenty-fom 
miles, but varying in breadth from one toA|^ 
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the conHuence are the islands of Montreal,, 
^esus, Bizard, and Perrot, already deBCribedjf 
Between lakes St. Francis and St. Louiaf 
ia a singular scene, termed the Cascades ;, 
where an extraordinary agitation of the waters. 
ia observable, and waves thrown up to a' 
height of several feet, exhibiting nearly the 
same effect as would be produced by a violenti*' 
tempest, the result probably of a sudden faJl.. 
in the bed of the river, precipitating its waterS-. 
with great velocity between the islands on, 
a hollow and rocky bottom. A canal, ftOO 
yards m length, enables boats to avoid i 



["Below Lake St. Louis is the beautifii^ 
Ixult St. Louis, with the picturesque Indian 
village of Chawanaga on the south (memo-i 
rable in modern Canadian history aa the 
scene of the capture of a body of insurgents' 
by the inhabitanta, as has been before related, 
while assembled at divine worship on tho 
■Lord's day) and La Chine on the north ; ii 

Kvery violent and dangerous, but the Li 
hine Canal obviates its difficulties. 
The shores of the river from Montreal U> 
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general features ; to this point ehips of a 
burden can aacend. About forty-five mil4 
below it the river expands into lake St. Pete 
eimilar in most respects to the others, 
group of islands covers about nine miles t 
it£ western surface. 

At Three Rivers the tide is first felt, a 
below it are the rapids of Richelieu, whet 
the rocky bed of the river so breaks tha 
Btreani, and the contracted channel bo in' 
creases its velocity, that a proper time a 
tide and due caution are required to secuMI 
Baftty in passing them, 

Prom Montreal to tliis point, as haa bed 
noticed, the shores are low ; from hence i 
Quebec they gradually increase in altitudi 
and produce a very striking effect. 

At Quebec the depth of water in the b 
18 twenty-eight fathoms, with a t 
eighteen feet, and at the spring twenty-thr« 
to twenty-four. The river is here 1314 yar 
wide, but the basin is two miles across, ani 
from hence gradually extending till, at i 
Mjngan Settlements, on the Labrador coasl^ 
it reaches to above 100 miles in the gulf < 
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The waters of the St. Lawrence begin to 
be brackish twenty-one miles below Quebe<^ 
increasing in saline properties to Kamou- 
raska, seventy-five miles lower down. Ot 
'the two channels formed by the Isle < 
Ir leans, below Quebec, tlie southern 
Iways used by shipping. 

Beyond this are several others, as Goosft 
Island, Crane Island, &c. ; these two are 
under cultivation, and remarkable for the 
extent and richness of their natural meadoir 
pasturage. The others are uninhabited. 

Beyond Kiviere du Sud, where tha 
stream is eleven nules broad, is the remark- 
able channel, the Traverse, formed by Isle 
aux Coudies, the slioal St Koch, and tbq 
English bank, of only 1320 yards broat 
although the river swells to thirteen miles I 
it requires a proper state of the tide to c 

rte it securely. Until lately it was thft 

ly one in use; but two others, aufficiently 
:ticable, have been re-opened nearer thf) 
aniddle of the river. 

The Isle aus Coudres is well cultivate^ 

id below it in succession appear those namet 
louratjka, the Pilgrims, llaie \^asA, > 
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n cluster well known aa a navftl rendezvoiU 
called the Brandy Pots ; they are reckoned 
103 miles from Quebec Lower still is 
Green Island, on which a lighthouse is 
erected, and light displayed from the 15th rf 
April to the 10th of December; near Greefl'fl 
Island is Red Island ; and a little lower dowcy * 
the Saguenay pom's its tributary waters into 
the St. Lawrence ; remarkable, even among 
American rivers, for their depth and volume. 

The Isle of Bic, noted for its good anchor- " 
i^e, comes next, then Isle St. Barnabi^fl 
and Point aux Peres : here tlie river being ■ 
clear, the gulf pilots resign their charge of 
vessels. Below Point aux Peres are two 
remarkable mountains, called the Paps of 
Matane, and nearly opposite, the bold proxn 
montory of Mont Pelee, where the rivMgB 
from twenty five miles, by a sudden northed^^f 
trending of the coast, becomes at the Sev^H 
Islands increased to seventy-three in bread^H 
below this, the Island of Anticosti indicat^^ 
the mouth of the river. It is in length 125 
miles, and in breadth 3U, containing about 
2,330,000 square acres. It has neither bay 
^or harbour, and the reeSa 'w\i\'^ e^x.«&4. 
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from it liave been found highly dangerous, 
for veBBels. The correct surveys, howeverj^ 
recently taken by Captain Bayfield, and tha 
two lightLouaes erected upon it, will havs 
diminished them much. Upon it are elation^ 
where provisions and other necessaries are* 
deposited for the shipwrecked mariners ; and 
boards erected on the beach, giving direction^ 
lothem. Theaurfaceof the island is not high, 
butrises in well defined peaks; it is generally^ 
covered with a dwarf growth of fir-trees. 

The other islands in the lower part of tha 
St. Lawrence are of no importance furthet 
than by adding to the diversity and increufr- 
ing the effect of the scenery. 

Beyond, the gulf extends to above 300 
miles in width, having the Island of New-r 
found! and, separated from the coast of 
Labrador by the Strait of Belle Isle on its 
north-eastern, and those of Prince Edward's 
and Cape Breton, divided by Northumber.. 
land Strait and the Gut of Canso from the 
provinceaofNew Brunswick and Nova Scotia^ 
at its south-eastern extremity, to the marina 
topography of which its description there- 
more properly belongs. 



^^^^^ 

The conclueion of the topographical i 

f- Qount of the province, by an extended noti 

h of the "great river of Canada" and ita parei 

' lakes, affords a fitting opportunity for soni 

mention of the geological features of t 

great basin in which that mighty system I 

waters is contained, as well as its phyai 

peculiarities. 

The prevailing rocks on its northern a 
are granite, gneiss, &c., which, extendin 
westward to the head watersof the Miaeisaip] 
and tributaries of the Missouri, encircle Lai 
Superior, on whose southern shore a narr 
etrip of sandstone is superincumbent. Th 
is extended to the Manitoulin Islands, whei 
limestone commences, and appears i^iun i 
the south-eastern extremity of Geoi^ian Bay 
whence, stretching across the isthmus whifl 
Beparatcs it from Lake Ontario, by ] 
Sinicoe and the Trent valley to the Lake i 
the Thousand Islands, it trends to the souti 
and impinging upon the great All^hi 
coal field, is at length absorbed into the c 
of mountains of that name. Below 1 
I sandstone prevails, as far as Montreal, whei 
I the original series reappears, and usurps h 
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i of the river throughout its wholi 
extent, although covered, eapecially on th< 
Bouth bank, by rich alluvial depoeit. 

The triangular district between Lakt 
Huron and Lake Ontario has been already 
mentioned as for the most part alluvial ; butr; 
to the north of it, bounding the table land 
Lake Simcoe, and the Trent Lakes on the' 
south, a range of the Silurian eeries follows »' 
serpentine course to the Niagara, and, deve- 
loped in the steep escarpment of Queenstown' 
heights, stretches across the river, and form- 
ing the southern boundary of Lake Ontario, 
unites with the northern part of the Alle^ 
ghany coal basin. Another series, of a similar 
character, commencing at the falls of St. 
Mary, encircles the Lakes Michigan ani 
Huron to the Kouth, and includes the Michi- 
gan territory situated between them, with its 
sandstone, carboniferous limestone, and coal^ 
in regular succession, and forms the northera- 
ahoro of Lake Erie, whose southern boundary 
is the sandstone of the Alleghnny coal scries. 

The stratification at Niagara will be : 
on referring to the maps and diagram an«i" 
nezed to tliis chapter, origmaW^ »fiL«^\ft.ft.' 
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Mr. Jjyell to illustrate his views respecting^ 
tlie origin of the falls. 

Without enteriag into a discussion i 
teign in every respect to the object of thi 
■work, it may not be improper to remark, tbi 
in developing favourite theories, acientifi 
men are but too liable to overlook the i 
fercnces to be deduced from facts obvious fe 
the most moderate capacity. The gradual 
rise of tlie land from the falls to Queenstown 
lieights, near forty feet, and the existence 
of an old watercourse 300 feet above thflj 
present bed of the river, which Mr. LyeliJ 
has himself pointed out, might serve to shorn 
that greater powers, at least of water, havif 
been formerly at work, than are now appi^ 
rent, and should make us hesitate before e 
pressing any opinion as to the rapidity with 
which the now usually admitted recession of the 
fklla may have proceeded, more particularly, 
as, although calculating it liimself at the r 
of only one foot per annum, he yet admitl 
that Goat Island has lost several aci 
area within the last four years, and that thifl 
great waste neither Is nor has been a tempo^ 
rnrj accident 
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Mr. Roy, a resident in the country, y 

le first to advocate the opinion that thikfl 

un had formerly been an enormous 

and although geologists may reject such 

iCOQclusion, certain it is, that to do bo, they 

mat account for the existence of appear- 

ices, strongly corroborative of it, and the 

production of which must have required fal 

more extraordinary exertions of the powenj 

of nature. 

The presence of marine animals and shelhl 
indicate, at least, the former saltness of tha 
waters of the lakes, although accurate ad- 
Loasurements can alone supply data suf> 
;nt to satisfy the impartial observer, as to 
entire character. lu the absence of 
this, however, it may not be uninteresting to 
observe how far later observations appear 
to confirm Mr. Roy's opinion. 

When examining tlic hills to the north of 
Toronto, which form the watershed between 
tributaries of Lakes Ontario and Simcoe, 
id the southern boundary of the Trent 
.ey, Mr. Lyell observed two ridges ; the 
it rising from a base 108 feet above Lake' 
itario, in a steep slope of twenty \» SNix^ 
't, the existence of w\iic\v, caat"«M^ f 



f srestward, might easily be traced by its dia- 
tinguiehing belt of dark green pine trees ^^ 
while a mile and a half iuland, another ridg( 
having its baee 208 feet above the lake, riafl 
abruptly from fifty to seventy feet; and twi 
miles and a hall' further north, five mils 
distant from the lake, a third preaenta j 
scarcely perceptible terrace, of about ten fe^ 
in height. 

These he was satisfied existed contijtfl 
ously, and with an uniformity of level ij 
their base lines. Mr. Koy found correspond*- 
ing ridges on the northern shores of Lak& 
£inc, and the valley of the Ottawa. 

The highest of these ridges, in numbi 
eleven, is about 680 feet above the lake, ail 
the watershed between it and Lake Simcoe^ 
762 feet; from whence the descent to that lak« 
is 282 feet, on which the ridges corresponj 
to those on the southern slope.* 

* Itocent barometrical obeerratioaH give the folloi 

elevatione: — ^-^ 

I Bond Lake, at tlie height of land between m 

Lake Ontario and Huroti 763 ft* fl 
Holland knding, Laka Stmcoe .... 49S ^H 
PenetaniruLshiDe S6fi ^H 
See Journal o/Roijal Ofographiad Saciely, 1646, p, 2S^^| 
;;: 1 
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It has been ascertained that similar slope 
and ridges exist on the shores of Law 
Superior, fifty feet above the level of its 
watersj which are about 400 feet above' 
those of Lake Ontario ; showing a greater 
height in the ridges on the shores of that 
lake than has been observed on those i 
Lake Superior. 

Now the hills whicli form the watershed 
to the north of Lake Superior rise 1500 
feet above its surface, and are supiKised ti 
form a continuous line, dividing the hea< ^^ 
waters of the rivers falling into the GrcalJ 
Lakes and St. Lawrence, and among thei 
of the Ottawa, from those flowing north' 
ward into Hudson's Bay, and continuinj 
tlirougli Labrador. 

The highest sources of the rivers falling 
into Lake Superior have been stated i 
about 500 feet above its waters, and the 
high lauds to the south rise above 400 feet, 
BO that there appears nothing to prevent 
this vast basin having once contained the 
volume of water thus indicated in bread th^ 
if not in height, before drainage or upheaval 
of the soil had left it in ila \ixt%«ul %\»^4 
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H thougli the latter supposition eeema quit 
H nnnecessar)'. 

H . But wlij, it may be asked, enter at i 
H upon a. subject confessedly so obscure, ( 
H-Hek the origin of those natural featur; 
H vhose gigantic outlines mock the efforts 4 
H our puny minds ? Because, by so doing, the 
greatness and our littleness are beat to b 
perceived, and we shall more readily attwi 
to that modesty which becomes the creatui 
when labouring to obtain an insight ict 
the workings of the Creator ; and thoi 
who offer other explanations of the natun 
features presented in the face of any countr 
than Nature herself seems to indicat 
are at least concerned to show that i 
more apparently simple solution of the prob 
lem presents insurmountable difSculties, 
fore they seek the more abatruse ; and thii^ 
the known period of the physical existence 
of the world cannot suffice to produce thi 
changes apparent upon its surface, befori 
they speculate upon the number of thoBf 
" ages of ages," which existed in foregona 
eternity, and witnessed the birth of t 
that are required for the purpose. 
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^r It is, however, generally ttdmitted that iHoM 
Waters of North America are gradually di-fl 
minlshing. Not only is sufficient evidencifl 
of this afforded along their shores, but jaM 
apparent in themselves, and has become aS 
eerious impediment to commerce. In I845/H 
at Kingston, the water was, at the com- J 
mencement of the frost, three feet belotf^ 
the ordinary level. ^W 

The general course of the lakes and valleysH 
of North America being north-east or south- fl 
west, and the rainy winds having their origin: ■ 
in the latter quarter, it baa been auggeste*! ■ 
that a cycle of north-easterly winds would fl 
rob the lakes and rivers of much of their M 
water, which a return of south-westerly winds m 
would restore, and some have stated this tOrfl 
occur at intervals of about seven years; hutna I 
one can have examined the newly settled dis^ fl 
tricts in that country, without having fre- ■ 
quently observed the channels of small rivera I 
and streams deserted by those waters, whose ■ 
place will know them no more; and when we I 
coneidcrtheaggregateamount these must once ^ 
have contributed to the contents of the lakes 
and larger rivers, the gradual i\-aivQ.\i'C\n'o. •jS. 
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the waters of the continent may be e 
accounted for. Lake Erie ia undoubted 
becomiag abiillower, insomuch thnt the hai 
bour of Kingston ia obstructed by sant 
banks, of recent formation, and this decreai 
in its level is supposed by some to'be c 
sequent on the diminution of the rocks i 
the Falls of Niagara— indeed Lake Eri 
has vaiied five feet, and Ontario as miu 
M eight 

The waters of those lakes impregnat< 
with "aluminous and calcareous mattePi 
mre fresh, bright, and sparkling; those of ti 
St. Lawrence are blue in coloui', but of t 
same character, and contain so large a. pn 
portion of those ingredients, that vessels i 
which it is heated become rapidly ftirred a 
incrustcd. "Ottawa's tide" is, as has beei 
before remarked, brown. The preponderano 
of lime as an ingredient In the waters of lil 
8ti Lawrence affects those newly arrived i 
tile province, not unfrequently to an inct 
venient extent, 

Canada is esaontially a blue country, 1 
waters generally of that colour, and the bI 
"intensely blue," insomuch that the f 
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K^here imparts a faint blue tint to all di^ 

Blant objects, giving a softness and deli'*9 

Bicacy, as well as a depth and brilliaDC7,r 

B 4o the tone of the landscape, the effect off 

which b wonderfully beautiful when th« 

woods aasume the rich and varied livei 

of autumn. 

The peculiar dryness of the atmosphere in 
the western districts ia a constant theme of 
admiration, contrasting advantageously with 
the humidity of the country at the mouth, 
of the St. Lawrence, Nova Scotia, New 
I Brunswick, &c. The extremes of cold is 
winter, and heat in summer, ranging froffl 
a tropical to an arctic temperature, havft 
not, on this account, so serious an effed 
on the animal economy as might at fira 
be supposed ; for though exposure to then! 
is frequently serious in its rcsidta, yet with 
ordinary precaution they are not more felt 
than the moderate changes of European 
seasons, and it must be remembered that 
the bounty of Nature has provided in 
abundance the means of counteracting he> 

kown severities. 
' These ure no doubt consequent m a. ^lya^ 
■ 



I 
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the one on the proximity of ^ 
enormouH body of water contiuned ia ■ 
Great Lakes, and the other on the gradual 
rifle of the land from the Gulf of Mexico 
to their southern shore, which does not much 
exceed 600fect in the whole distance, oiFering 
no opposition to the warm winds from the 
tropica, nor affording any means for their 
refrigeration. 

Fogs are not unfrequently of great density 
on the upper lakea, and the mirage offers to 
the admiration of the spectator ita beautiful 
illiiaions : the brilliancy of the heavenly 
bodies is unrivalled in any climate, both 
moon and stars shining not only with intense 
lustre, but apparently increased volume; 
while the bright gleam of the passing 
meteors, and coruscations of the Northern 
Lights, add greatly to the beauty of the 
nocturnal heavens. The thunder storms 
rival in violence those of the tropical 
regions. 

The climate is undoubtedly healthy in the 
extreme, the only diseases prevalent being 
fever and ague, which are generally conf 
quent on the proximity of newly clea 
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mds, lakes, or swamps. In the fonnexl 
caae they might be prevented by securing a I 
good drainage before clearing, an operation 1 
that would doubtless be looked upon byl 
backwoodsmen as savouring of insanity, hafcl 
which would well repay the expense and toill 
of effecting it, by the security it would a 
t^inst diseases which are so apt to becomflfl 
unpleasant accompaniments to a life in thaw 
woods. There can be no doubt that thai 
gradual draining of the lands will also effed 
an amelioration of the intensity both of heah 
and cold ; of this evidence has already beeoi 
afforded, not indeed in any reduction of thd 
extremes of temperature, which still rangi 
from less than nothing to above one hundred 
degrees, but in the longer duration of milAl 
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In Canada East, the winter extends fromJ 
the end of November to the end of Aprtl„l 
and during the whole of this period, thafl 

ng" season lasts, while in Canac 
West it continues scarcely two months j ancE 
the some operations may be commenced iU 
the latter in February, whieli must be de- 
layed in the former till May. BcXwe.ft'ii'Cassi 
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extremes, difference of latitude and situafX^I 

afford every variety of mean. ^H 

The extraordinary rapidity with wluch fl^H 

varm sun,nctiDg upon a fertile Boi1,Baturai^H 

t with the melted snow, causes vegetation t^H 

" Spring to life bedeelted with menj green," ^H 

CBpecially in the WcBtcm districts, must 1]^^ 
seen to be conceived ; not unfrequently a 
fortnight will suffice to clothe the woods and 
fields with luxuriant verdure, and in one 
short month the comparatively dreary f 
of winter will have been succeeded by 1 
bright and cheering colours in which Rpi 
delights BO bountifully to apparel the veg 
table world. 

To the freshness of spring the rich wei 
of summer foliage succeeds with equal r 
ity, and as the sun gains power and the e 
loses every trace of its former bondi 
fiowera of varied hue, and the many f 
Indigenous to the country, burst forth in 
spontaneous abundance, and the woods and 
waters that during the reign of the Ice King 
had in comparative silence done homage to 
the sombre grandeur of his presence, become 
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Tocal with sound and instinct witt lifey 
aflTordtng on every side examples of induatry 
and gratitude, of happineBa and contentment 5 
aH animated nature, from the merry graua-* 
hopper, busy humming bird, and active bub 
mischievous squirrel, to the more apporentlyi 
unimportant works of the Creator, labouring 
in their vocation, looking to Him for thtf 
meat which He supplies in due season, and 
showing forth His praise in the fulfilment of 
those objects for which He created them, 
and which, doubtless, although we per-^ 
ceive it not, occupy, individually, positions: 
of equal importance in the economy of thai 
nni verse- 
Summer, thus matured in ita 
ment, miuntains ita rule until, after a. 8hort> 
struggle, it is again usurped by winter ; thef 
season of autumn being distinguishable only 
in the varied richness of colour assumed by 
the vegetable kingdom, a variety of richness 
that far suritasses anything to be witnessed 

Bin the old world, and by the gentle odmoi 

^HKina of ita preparatory frosts. 

^W To the colonist each season brings it» 

^Hp^ura, ita profits, and \t% ^\t»sn:x«A- 

■ ^ . 
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which latter winter has, perhaps, 
her due share ; the beautiful track fonnci 
on the frozen enow offering a moat powerfi 
temptation to locomotion, and indeed frft 
quently affording the means, unattainable b 
any other, of visiting friends, who althoug 
perhaps among his nearest neighbours, ; 

»live, in more senses than one, indeed afky 
Off. 
Formerly the winters were altogether do*^ 
Toted to festivity, and are so even now, to s 
great extent, by the French "habitante;' 
among the Saxon races, huwcYcr, althoug' 
hospitality and hilarity abound on oU eidei 
and more especially mark this season, yet th^.^^ 
labours of clearing the ground and makio^ 
such preparation for the ensuing spring i 
the weather will permit arc carefully ] 
formed, to their great advantage when i 
arrives ; nor does the lively tinkle of t 
sleigh bells sound less harmonious in thej 
ears from the recollection that the e 
has not been neglected. 

Beautiful at all seasons, but perhaps mo| 
characteristically so when bound in "darf 
winter's icy chain," the scenery of Canada 
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BAilly satisfioB the eye of the spectator ; it I 
inay, bowever, be doubted whether it can b« fl 
called picturesque, or whether a just idea of fl 
it can be attained by the inspection of drawvfl 
ings and sketches, except It be in very minute ■ 
detail ; for the proportion of the elevation ofS 
the land to iti« superficies is so small, atidfl 
the general features of tlie country and-fl 
its productions are on such an extended fl 
and magnificent scale, that attempts toS 
depict them fail in their intention, &oinH 
want of a relative scale in the mind of tIi»iS 
beholder, H 

The greatest elevation being only abouiA 
1,500 feet, affords a comparative scale of ifl 
vertical to about 16,000 horizontal ; so that^S 
even Niagara, the " thundering water " itself, H 
when estimated by it, sinks into utter insig> fl 
ni£cance ; Indeed when taken by itself the fl 
same rule applies, and its great extent deprive* ■ 
it of the effect that would otherwise be due to ■ 
its elevation : in short, to arrive at any esti- A 
mate of the gigantic woridngs of nature iul 
this country, it is neceasary to examine them fl 
—Jloth separately and collectively, and it will ^ 
Itten become apparent that '\i t\\!e^ VaNfc ■fta'^ 
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been appreciated, it has been, not from defiVS 
ciency in them, but ^m the impoBBibility c 
containing objects »o extensive in our ltimt«' 
£eld of visioii. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PABT, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

Tbb history and topography of Canada afford 
satisfactory evidence of the truth of the posi- 
tion assumed in the first chapter of this 
volume, viz, that nothing is requisite to the 
itttaiameot of the summit of power and pros- 
perity by this magnificent colony, but the 
development of its natural resources by in- 
crease of its population ; and that, although 
the rapidity with which this may be effected 
must depend in a great degree on the judg- 
ment displayed in distribution, it is in the end 
most certain. 

With reference to this it hasbeen remarked 
that particular districts offer greater advan- \ 
tagea for immediate settlement than others, 
although scarcely any can be found where the i 
labours of the industrious would not be suffi- 
ciently rewarded : of these the most worthy j 
of notice appear to be — 

1. The head waters of the Ottawa and | 
Trent rivers, as the future cWtiO.^ \qt ^air^w 
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)nieat of the inland navigation of the pM 
'?ince. The Bhores of Lake Huron as tS 
advanced stage of its progresa westwan 
and the Sagucnay, as the outlet of the tU 
trict aurrounding it, and the probable futid 
depot for European produce. 

2. The territory bordering upon the Maitti^ 
and New Brunswick boundary, on accou] 
of its political importance, consequent on i 
intermediate position, as well as that of thl 
State of Vermont and New Hampshire, 1 
fertility of which offers an additional 
ducement. 

3. The Gaspfi district, for fisheries a 
coal, and the Ottawa, Trent, and especial^ 
the shores of Lake Superior, for minerali 
and metals. ^^ 

4. For the pursuits of £^riculture the tnav 
gnlar district between Lakes Erie and Horoti) 
and the Huron tract of the Canada Company 
perhaps afford greater advantages than an] 
but by no means to the entire exclusion ( 
many other parts ; the fertility of which i 
only second, if it be at all inferior, to their^ 

And as topography points out the i 
ilesirable positions for future location, so d 
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history present to us every encouragementt'l 
to their occupation : indeed the later hiatorj.B 
ofCanadaisbut that of successful emigration ;;■ 
and to the credit of the untiring energies of ■ 
our race be it recorded, that its success may I 
be dated from the presence of British ingre* M 
dients, whether of forethought in planning, or I 
fleter mi nation in executing. I 

It is true, indeed, that the French Canadianft 4 
extended their settlements over the valley ■ 
of the St. Lawrence, but latterly, under their I 
influence, the colony seemed rather to retro- ■ 
grade than progress : while, since it has been '■ 
a British province, its onward march towards ■ 
prosperity has been not only steady, but rapid W 
beyond all precedent, even in the headlong fl 
impetuosity of the western progress of th^v 
United States. I 

The lessons which the past teaches u» I 
cannot fail to be profitable for the future; I 
and among them, jierhaps, none is mora I 
striking or useful than that to be derived I 
from the comparison of the different methods I 
pursued under the two governments in their I 
Attempts to people the province. Estimated I 
their niegnitude, they show tViw -MaS-ii.-^ 



appreciation of the importance of the coloif) 
and by their results their relative fitneaa ( 
the purpose. 

The various efforts of the French I 
been already detailed, and when, after morii^ 
than one narrow escape from entire failure, 
the laat and moat important waa organized, 
the narrow-minded policy by which it was 
directed, in the exclusion of all but one class 
from the emigration, made it fall far ehort of 
the effect contemplated; bo that, although 
French aettlementa were extended from the 
mouth of the St Lawrence to that of the 
Mississippi, yet wanting the true pn)gressive 
impetus, and like exotics requiring unnatural 
care and protection, their bloesom had little 
promise, and their untimely fruit withered. 

After the lapse of a century, bo little had 
the colony realised the anticipations of the 
home government, that the increase of popu- 
lation waaonlyastwelvetoone; while under 
the more enlarged and liberal system pursued 

I since its annexation to the British dominions, 
it has in sixty years increased in the ratio of 
twenty-five to one; a progress which, if -it* 
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it, must at least be admitted as rao:,t satistao* 
tory by comparison. 

Of the various efforts for colonization mader 
eince the eatabliehment of British rule, the- 
history of the Canada Company affords, per- 
haps, the best illustration, as tbe mcand 
pursued have been for the most part Bimilor, 
not less to those of government than oj 
individuals, as Colonel Talbot and others 
and more especially as whatever hindrance 
it may have been to the latter, it has been o£ 
important assistance to the former, and then 
fore may fairly lay claim to be noticed with it. 

This Company was established by royal' 
Incorporation, oo the 19th August, 1826^ 
under the provisions of an act passed ta 
authorize the sale of one moiety of the clergy 
reserves, with a capita! of one million sterling. 
It immediately entered into extensive en- 
gagements for the purchase of reserved and 
other lands in the Upper Province, and shortly 
became posaesscd of 2,300,000 acres : oi 
these 1,300,000 are held in dispersed blocks 
of from 200 to 2,000, 10,000, and in aomff 
cases from 12,000to 14,000 acres; the residua 



I Ibeing comprised in one vast tract on Urn 
shores oF Lake Huron, whicb was grantedfl 
lieu of one moiety of the clergy reBervee bobI 
tered through the townships of the provina 
In consideration of these extensive grand 
L the following payments were to be nuule M 
the Company, viz. — j 

On tbe first of July, 1827 . ■ 20,000 4 

Three following yeais, each . . 15,000 m 

1831 18,000 1 

1632 17,000 I 

1833 18,000 

1834 18,000 

1835 30,000 

And thereafter the Bum of 2n,000^. mmimn;, onti 

lixteen jeara shall have expired from let July, 1828 ; ■ 
which time the amount vould, coiiKCquentl;, bavo leaclM 

' BB6,000;. Btcrling. 

Of tliis the Company was authorized tl 

' apply 45,000/. in the construction of wotIq 
ef public utility within the Huron tract, an^ 
to this large additions have been made frofl 
its private reaourcce, so that it may be pn9 

Isumed that no means have been wanting tl 
promote the desired end; and we find thtt 
district, under its auspices, among the mcw 
flourishing in the province, if it be not fi 
advance of others. Of this some estimati 
Bflf be formed from Ae aawwwA ulaee^ 



given. Of ita future prospects it is alinoet 
impoesible to predict too liberally. 

From the amount thua received the ex- 
penaes of tlie civil list of the province have 
been liquidated, leaving aconaiderable surplus 
applicable to local improvement ; the yearly 
payments, on this account, give aome idea of 
the relative value of money, and are therefore 

Ibjoined, in their original form. 



To the Lieuten&Dt Oovemor 

— Cbisf JQBtice . . . 

— Two Pnisne Judges . 

— Surveyor Qeneral . . 

- — Five Eiecutive Coancll 

— Clerk of Crown and Cooncil 

— Receiver General . . 

— Soorelary uid Regifllrar 

— Attorney Oensral . . 

— Solicitor General . . 



bletl it 

populatioq 



, The success of the Company hi 
to fulfil its engi^ementa, and tin 
located on its lands are among the moat loyal 
and prosperous in the province, 

On the union of the province under Mr. 
Pouiett Thomson, afterwards Lord Syden-- 
ham, the sources of income were consoli-i 
■|||ktcd, amounting in all to 430,OOQ(.\ Wvi 
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now principally derived from the cuBtooj*' 
duties. They were charged, ' 

tl. With the oipcoBea of collection. 
a. WithmtereBt ofpuhliedelitfttthe timeofnnion, 
8. With paymentH to lie made to the clergy of the 
' United Churches of England and Ireland, and 

I of the Church of Scotland, and to miniaterB of 

I other Clirigtian denomiostionH usually paid out 

of the puhllc revoDue before or al the lime of 
passing the act. 
4. With the sum of 45,0002. 
5. Do. do. 30,(l00;. 

fi. Other chariccs already mode on the public refenae. 
The sums of 45,000^. and 30,000;. respec- 
tively, were thus appropriated: — ■ 

QoTomor 7.000 

Lieutenant do 1,000 



One Chief Justice 1,500 

Four Puisne Jcdges at 900Z. . . 3.600 
Vico Chancellor 1,126 



OneChief Justice, Quebec . . . I,fi00 

Three Puisne Judges at 9001. . . 2,700 

One Chief Justice Montreal . , . 1,100 

Three Puisne Judge, ditto . . , 2,700 

One Resident Judge, Three Riven BOO 

One Judge, inferior District Gasp£ £06 

One ditto ditto St. Francis . GOO 
Peneions to Judges, Balarlca of 

Attorney and Solicitor General &0,B76 




By the Act of Union the government of 
Canada waa committed to one Legislative 
Council, and one Assembly ; whose acta, 
having received the sanction of the Crownj J 
become binding within the province. An! 
Executive Council of seven is appointed tdl 
aeaiat the Governor. These form the ad-»r 
mimatrntion, and are, at present, irresponsible I 
as far as the colony ia concerned, 

The Legislative Council is summoned by I 
the Governor, by writ under the great aeal^ I 
and at present conaJsta of thirty-four mem^ 1 
bera, eighteen from the weatern, and fourteen 
from the eastern diatricts. The Speaker ub 
likewise appointed or leTcio^e^ ^^"3 \isKi. «Sj 
pleasure ; a prerogaVive -wVAOtv, ^aa "Cfta-V 'a^^i'^ 

u 
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has a casting vote, is of no little importanqf 
In it no businesa can be transacted exce{)| 
ten members be present. The qualificatioQj 
required for a member are, that he should b 
of the full age of twenty-one years, and J 
natural born or legally naturalized subject a 
the Britisli crown, for which latter an act of. 
the Imperial Parliament or provincial legiftr 
lature is requisite. For it the leading i 
in talents .and education, no less than ia- 
station and property, are generally selectei^ 
The tenure of ofHce is for life, but subject W 
vacation by resignation, by absence witlioif|j 
permission of the Crown for two succesaiY* 
■eseiouB, or by taking any oath of allegianeflj 
to, or becoming a subject or citizen of, or a 
qmring the rights and immimities of a citiz 
of any foreign power, or becoming bankru^ 
or taking the benefit of the act for the relifl 
of insolvent debtors, or becoming a pubUi 
defaulter, or being convicted of felony o 
infamous crime. 

The legislative assembly forms the popu] 
dement in the representation ; to it eve( 
county and riding sends one member, i 
^ell as the towns of Kingston, Brockvilll 



Hamilton, Cornwall, Niagara, London, By* 
town, in the western division, and Thre« 
Rivers and Slierbrook in the eastern ; while 
tlie cities of Montreal, Quebec, and TorontOj 
send two members each : it numbers eighty*- 
four members, of which each division returns 
half. The suffrage by which these 
elected ia nearly universal ; every possessor 
of a freehold of the annual value of forty 
eliillinga, and every one paying 10/. yearly 
rent, having the privilege of voting. 

The qualification of members was fixed at 
the bond fde possession of lands held in fief 
or roture, as the ease may be, of the valu^' 
of 500/. sterling, over and above all mort* 
gages or incumbrances affecting the sam^ 
and to be so returned upon his own declara^ 
tion ; but a false declaration is open to tha 
punishment of perjury. The members ar« 
elected for Tour years; and upon first nsBeni' 
bling, proceed to the election of a Speaker* 
__ who has a casting vote. The presence oC 

^■lirenty members ts necessary to the despatck 

^■f business. 

^B The parliament of the province thus eoiH 

^^ktuted must lie assembled ft"j«i\^ -^eskx^^a 
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<he time and place of aaaembly and duratifli 
of eession are dependent on the judgment H 
the G-overnor. All members must take tU 
oath of allegiance, or make affirmation, 
legally permitted to do so, to the same efFecl 
From the establishment of the present 
Government the English language became 
the only legal medium of commimicatioi^ 
and, consequently, it is used in all laws and 
official documents. This will doubtless tend 
much to the amalgamation of the French 
and English racee, as will also other pre 
visions made at the same time ; namely 
The securing the privileges of the Boma^ 
Catholic clergy, by confirming an Act madfl 
in their behalf in the reign of George I 
as already mentioned, and of the clergy 
the Church of England, by m iking the corf 
cent of the Imperial Parliament necessary fe 
the legality of any bill aftcctmg their int^ 
esta, or those of the mini'iters of any othfll 
denominations, either with respect to thM 
forms of worship, or their temporal right^ 
privileges, or possessions. To this was adde^ 
the declanitiun, that the Crown and Imperid^ 
Parbament would not impose any duty oP' 
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t on the colony osoept for the re>f 
filiation of commerce, and that the net prOif 
duce of such duties should be ahvays applied^ 
to the use of the colony in the eame inannen 
as taxes authorized by the colonial Icgislftif 
ture ; and, moreover, the Crown resigned all 
its hexeditaiy revenues in the province, 
cepting in lieu the sums of 45,000^ an^ 
30,000/. already mentioned, as applied to th<$ 
purposes of the colonial government. 

It will thus appear, that under Britishj 
government, not only has colonization bee^j 
carried on with success, as regards inc 
of population, but that this has been accom^ 
paniedby a corresponding increase of revenue]; 
— an increase which promises yearly aug^ 
mentation, aa the natural resources of thi 
colony become developed. Indeed, nothingj 
but the immediate proihuity of so uncertmo^ 
a neighbour as the United States could neces-. 
sitate or authorize any expense beyond what, 
it could well afford for its own government, i 

The result of the insurrections and pirati-, 
cal incursions of 1837 and 1838, have euffii, 

Kntly proved that these expenses are not, 
lured except for defensive i;iuvij(\9fe«. \ 
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whatever scum political agitation may havOt 
nused, it is no more to be couBidered an ixu^ 
dication of the real character of the peoplfr^ 
than the wavea which break the surface <]£ 
their lakes are of the tranc[ui]lity of thfc 
mighty depths below. H 

And, indeed, if wc consider that theM 
troubles were caused by the attempt to sutu 
vert English institutions,^ — that the leaderg 
in them were either French Canadians, whfl^ 
educated in their colleges, considered anyr> 
thing but "professional" avocations beneat4( 
them, and yet were unable to obtain suA 
a maintenance as they desired, either by lam 
or physic, — and to whom therefore evei^ 
political change afforded promise of advas-^ 
ti^e, or a few American " sympathizerB," 
and their atill fewer disciples in the province, 
we shall have suflBcient proof that it is to the 
exclusion of the elements which they repre- 
sented that we must look for the future 
prosperity of the colony ; and a due consi- 
deration of the facts of the case, cannot fail 
to satisfy all tliat their strength will not be 
found in exaggerated excitement, but 
quietnesa and confidence. 
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^HvStill, in contemplating the history of Ca«fl 

^^mda, and the relations which exist betweeafl 

it and the United States, we cannot btil^ 

esteem them not a little singular ; and if adfl 

illustration of them were desired, none per« 

hapa could he found more apt than than 

afforded by General Brock's monument onfl 

Queenatown Heights. 'fl 

Few men, in [iroportion to the opportua 

nities aflbrded them, have done better servicew 

or have deserved a more lasting mcmoria^jfl 

and accordingly a monument was erected, hh 

has been duly related ; — but let us mark thql 

sequel. Ijfl 

An American "sympathizer," by namd 

Lett, who may thus, like the iucendiarjfl 

of Ephesue, have preserved his memory tdm 

posterity,* under cover of night, attemptei^l 

and partially effected its destruction by gun-B 

powder ; and although amenable to the lawBiJ 

of his own country for offences committe^l 

Bgainst them, and to those of nations for thi^V 

HfalUI walks at liberty, and glories in hiM 

^Wiamc. '■ 

^^K * Heroatrstufl burnt llic Temple of Diana for Ihut puv^ 
^■tC lug. M 
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Let then the tottering monument of i 
Hero of Canada— for the fame of BrnckJ 
enahrineil in every heart, as Ins name is a 
every tongue — proclMm to all, tliat nndl 
monarchical inatitutiona, on one side of tli 
border, arc found a delicacy of offendingyl 
and more than paternal mildneas towardfl 
offenders ; while on the other, a democra 
has developed in inverse proportion a morla 
sensibility to insult, and an unscrupuloa 
aptitude for aggression, and it is mad 
apparent that in its vocabulary, libert 
as much authorizes the attainment of th 
possessions of others, as the preservation o 
Hb own, in either case without reference 
to the means employed, and that equality ii 
like the Irishman's reciprocity, all of on 
side — in short, a return to 

" The good old rnle, the simple plan, 

That they should take H-ho hare the power. 

And thej should keep who oiin." 
This is further illustrated by the affair < 
the Caroline, and the all but universal outcij 
raised against the violation of American t 
ritory, while the piratical incursions of c 
zens of the United States have been applauded 



l>y' the majority throughout that cotmtry, 
and the destroyers of public monuments 
and murderers of" peaceful inhabitante of a 
country in amicable relations with them, 
etalk at large unexecrated by the people, 
and unattached by the Government ; while 
not only is the so called tyrannical monarchy 
willing to receive the weakness of their> 
executive ae an excuse, however insnfficient,. 
but to express regret for the necessary 
violation of their territory by its officer^ 
although the oue was the result of diaordOT 
requiring coercion, and the other of ord^. 
commanding our best sympathies. 

It must, not, however, be forgotten tba 
those aggressions were consequent not a 
much on any direct evil intention on tht 
part of a few, as the overweening conSdeno 
in the merits of democratical institutions so 
loudly proclaimed by the many, and which, 
generated in republican vanity, has led to the 
claim by them of the monopoly of the whole 
continent of America, to the exclusion ofi 
every European power, and of Great Britain' 

^Jn particular. 

^L| This fallacy can perhaps only be Y^.tuos'^^ 
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.by experience and knowledge, and wh( 
they ehatl have been iiiBtructed by the uii| 
of adversity, may ceaao to operate. Bi 
ae it has already been the cause of aggi 
.uon, and may again interfere with the j: 
njf the country, it la eatiafactory to knot 
that the stake of the loyal in Canada wl 
be preserved. For this there are amp) 
means provided. A recent writer, whose <^ 
portunitiesof information are most ample, thS 
enumerates them: 7 companies of artillery 
11 regiments of infantry, 3 troops of pn 
"vincial cavalry, and a Negro company < 
the frontier, of 100 men, constitute a reguli 
army of 8,000 eifective men, a numbi 
equal to that of the United States. < 

The militia of the province mm 
140,000, and of these about 5000 art 
idiately effective, as the rest are 

gency. Of their character it ii 
■cessary to apeak, or to contrast them v 
-those of the democracy ; it may be suffirart 
to record the confession of an enemy, tbi 
any attempt upon Canada with less tha 
100,000 men must prove a failure. 

Moreover, Quebec is impregnable, uid-il 



Arsenal affords abundaDce of military storesj.a 
Montreal strongly fortified; Kingston audi 
Toronto secure against surprise ; the frontier I 
sufficiently protected by forts, and the coun- I 
try no longer so thinly populated as tO'l 
invite aggression, but affording a sufficient I 
number of hearts and arms willing and abla I 
to chastise it. I 

It must also be remembered that the sys- I 
teniatic oppression of the slaves and native ■ 
Indians by the United States, cries aloud -I 
for vengeance, and their ignorance will I 
point out no avenger but themselves, or I 
men hke themselves ; and that while tha m 
south and west are exposed to their atnl 
tacks, over a long detail of frontier, incapablst'l 
of protection, the Atlantic sea-board lieStfl 
open to the aggresisionB of the British navy, 1 
which hy sea and river would hear sue— 1 
cours and supplies in aid of the loyal Colo« I 
nisls. Uut, in truth, such contest for tha I 
empire of the western world cannot be Gon-«l 
templatcd without shuddering. The speo 1 
tacle would be sad enough if it only eidii-i I 
.bitcd the opposition of republican energy! 
monarchical firmness, and ^Ws. "v^ 
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iirethren ; but the additional elementa • 
destruction afforded by African cruelty as 
Indian impasBibility — and in euch an e 
tiiey would want no stimulants — make j 
frightful. How, then, is it to be avoided J 
Under the divine providence, by til 
spread of internal communication, and t| 
development of the natural resources of t^ 
colony ; by increasing the number and in 
portance of the commercial relations betwei 
the two countries, and by improving tl 
means of communication with Englaq 
And to these, the army now maintained i 
the colony contributes in no small degi 
not only by the money circulated for it 
support, but by the diffusion of Englis 
babits, manners, and modes of thinking, i 
by the connexions formed, not unfrequentl| 
ef the most intimate nature, between i| 
members and the inhabitants, affording th^ 
a present proof of the truth so often insiatQ 
on, that in English influence is only to b 
found the germs of future prosperity, andi 
putting in the strongest light the anomalott 
ahuracter of those who may atill desire 1 
oppose it, or risk tbe tangiHAe. asA -^-rewe 



^^m m IKHtTH ABIERICA. I^I^H 

HBkr a prospective, and most probably visiooii^l 
Tliy advantage. ^M 

But there is one most important amon^S 
the "things that make for peace," whioldH 
must not be overlooked^viz. the Church pB 
the Established Church of England an^fl 
Ireland, even in Canada, where that epithefcB 
ia scarcely appropriate, is eHsentially loyalfl 
and constitutional; and as the flames of 9 
anarchy and rebellion were originally lighted H 
by itinerant incendiaries, and stimulated hjT^I 
the breath of schism, so were they in A^| 
great measure allayed, if not extinguished* H 
by the efforts of resident clergy, and thsfl 
eSecta of Catholic doctrine ; not, indeed^iH 
that the more orthodox dissenters werffH 
wanting to themselves and their country, op'H 
derelict of their duty at the crisis, but that H 
the necessary tendency of sectarianism waS'H 
then most apparent, when its extreme sec H 
tions were in immediate and unholy alliancO'H 
with republican violence, fraud, and factioQt'^l 
The following testimony to the truth of '^| 
this, as respects the Church, is afibrded h^ *cfl 
^^«cent writer. ^ 

^^^in the various po\\l\ca\ Uo\C«\ea -wNsi'^tt 
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^P bave arisen, at difierent times, there was cm 
* quality in which the members of the Chiii 
were always conspicuous— that of loyalt^ 
wherever they are found, they are as it w« 
a garrison against sedition and rebellion 
every holy apjre that rises among the dar 
woods of Canada, Btands over a stronghol 
for the British crown, and every miniete 
who labours in his remote and ill-rewardecl 
calling, is a faithful and zealous subject; tb% 
feelings and interests of loyalty are Titall}i|' 
interwoven with the system of the Church}: 
wherever one of those worthy men is esta 
blished, he is a centre, and acts as . 
BtioiuluB for improvement, as far as hi 
means go- 

" The Church, in the influence of its fixQ( 
principles, is a happy harrier against the v 
and turbulent enthusiasm of dissent; in mu 
iustancee, the various sects have joined i 
fold, to save themselves from their own e: 
travagances." Wanting those .endowment 
which procure her so much envy at home, 
the Church in Canada cannot be accused of 
being loyal from interest-, indeed her history^ 
Js one of neglect if not \i\iviatAce,,m*i>QS-a" 
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mageinent of property originally appro- 
priated to her use.* 

Under the old French dominion, the 
Church of Borne was richly endowed, th* 
Seigneurie of the island of Montreal waa 
alone a nohle inheritance. Large funds 
were appropriated to convents and religiou* 
houses, which were enlarged by gifts and 
benefactions on the part of their merabera, a» 
well as other persona, and a general tithe 
afforded a certain income. 

The number and magnitude of their 
buildings sufficiently attest this, and we 
find the establishment of religious as mucll,> 
an object with the original founders of th*' 
colony, as that of civil polity. 

Now if we contrast this with the results 
of British rule in spiritual matters, it will 
appear as unfavourable as that in poll' 
tical affairs has been advantageous; foi 
although the good King George III. dea* 
tilled a reserve uf land, in some measure 
BuiBcient for the supply of this want, yet the 
greater part has been diverted from the qiv- 

' Ftrfe Extract from Report, q^ CintHi'ARt 'A '^5«|* 
Tvea, Appendix E. i 
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ginal intention of that monarch, and inef:^ 
of going to the support of the Church n 
Knglaod, ia applied to the uses of the Kirk4 
Scotland, and other Chrigtian denominatioDfj 
in the proportion of Beven-twelftha of t" 
whole. This arrangement, whileit is, perhapj 
to be considered the beet that under the c 
cumetances of the case could have been madj 
has left her in a great'm ensure depends 
on the individual zeal and liberality of I: 
members. 

In education the contrast is as great t 
in reli^on. It has been already remarked 
that the agitations before the troubles < 
1837 were generally found among the superr) 
abundant students of the Homan Catholii 
schools and colleges. lu Lower Canada thei 
are twenty schools and colleges for Homjq 
Catholics, but only two Protestant, at Lea 
noxviUe and Montreal ; the latter, M'GiH 
college, was endowed by its munificetu^ 
founder with lO.OOOi in money, hesidt 

I lands and buildings. In Upper Canat 
there are two colleges, endowed respectivd 
with considerable property in land. 
As, however, education affecta terapon 



^ DI NORTH AHESICA. '^H 

^H^teresta, private means for supplying defi-^ 

^B^enciea in the matter are not wanting, at I 

Hvie principal towns on a large scale, and at I 

^B'^hers, in some proportion to their wants. I 

' TheSocietyforthePropE^ationof'theGoe^l 

pel, has been the great support of the ChurcWJ 

in Canada; in the year 1643 alone, upward* fl 

[ of 12,000^. was contributed from its funds. I 

^V| Like everything else in the colony, thcf I 

^^irogress of the Church is of recent date: in. I 

1786, Dr. Stuai-t settled at Kingston, in,l 

Upper Canada ; in 1 7 92, two more clergymen I 

arrived ; in 1803 the number only amounted I 

to five, and it was not till 1819, that ifel 

bad reached ten, in 1833, forty-sis; whilfti 

now the clergy of the Church of England^ I 

in the diocese of Toronto, n>uster 120 ; o£l 

these, 49 are wholly or in part supported I 

by the Venerable Society. In the diocese I 

of Quebec, where of course Roman Catholica I 

predominate, the number is only 70. I 

It may be truly said, the harvest is plea— I 

teous, but the labourers are few; the 120 1 

clergy of the upper province labour amongv 

^^00 churches, and a population increasinf^B 

^^fajth amazing rapidity. In 1 68.5, \t.7Ans:<\m'>.>^M 



throughout the entire province only tolOjOOO J 
in 1783 it had reached 123,000, while in 
1846 it approaches 2,500,000. The average 
number of emigrantB within twenty yeara, 
has been 50,000. The eastern district alone * ■ 
contains nearly 50,000 members of the 
Church, and above 15,000 are unaccounted 
for in point of religious denomination; while 
in the western, two clergymen may have to 
extend their exertions over a space of 3,000 
square miles; so that, to use the bishop's 
words, " Nothing happens for months, nay 
for years, in many of our townships, to 
remind the people of the existence of a God ;" 
and he conclndes that 100 additional clergy- 
men are required to relieve even a portion 
of their spiritual destitution. 

Nevertheless, to the extension of the 
Church must we look for the development 
of the perseverance, obedience, and uniu 

• Lord Grej 8lat«H the numbor of Emigranbt for tl 
jeiTB to Nortli America lo be . . 687,000 

Loitjear 110,000 

CnnBda 32,750 

Of tlieee 600 were cabin paasengerB, and 28,000 K 

and doing well. £ST,000 was remitted frura Amerio»«| 

thair account W England.— Vide Appendix P, 



I'%<&icli can alone reaiilt in strength and 

l,Security. 
jTiIn this, not only tbe inhabitants of th* 
nintry and those immediately cx)nnecte4 
nth it are interested, but it affects every 

ftliritOD ; for it must not be forgotten that tQ 

■ithe colonies and the mother country the 
advantages and duties of union are recir 
procal, and that aa the one derives from tho 
other means to develop her enormous natu- 
ral resources, bo she no less affords a nxix* 
sery for seamen, and a home for her supefr 
abundant population, where prosperity iB 
the necessary result of industry, than i 
market in which the demands for the efforti| 
of the skill and science displayed in hep 
manufactures increase in the same ratio. 

All therefore should unite, not only from 
motives of principle, but from a consideratioi| 
of the general interests, to extend the bene- 
fits of the teaching of the Church to thig! 
magnificent appanage of the British crown ;; 
and those, especially, who look forward to it 
as tlieir future home, should take care toi 

|;ttle, if possible, within reach of her adm 
iatratioQg, or at the least, to furnie,K iWisi- 
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selvGa witb evidence of their Church-mea 
bership, in one of those pastoral letters w 
commended by the zealous bishop of that 
Upper Province, forma of which can he pro* 
cured at the office of the Society for the Pw 
ftagation of the GospeL* ■ 

But while legislative freedom, and raj^ 
jncreaae of population, and progress of con) 
anerce and i^riculture, attest the conse 
ijuences of British rule, those who have b^ 
fore possessed this Bplendid country shoul 
not be forgotten. 

The peculiar adaptation of the Frenc 
Canadian character to the early circui 
stances of the province has already 1 
mentioned: to their perseverance in disoi 
very we owe much ; let us joyfully defr 
the debt by submitting to their prejw 
yielding to their just demands with graced 
facility, setting them an example of thi 
energy in which they are deficient, an 
imitating their contentment, subordinatioi 
and national afiectlon ; and let the recolleef 
tion of Hochelaga, its fields, lodges, and fort 

* Viih Appendix Q. 
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lotions, ever impress on our mindB thtf 

sequence of the presence of the white 

a among the red. 
- Let UB look at the few scattered In-*.( 
dians yet to be found in the province, and, 
their state of comparative degradation and; 
ignorance, and consider how far their eon-* 
dition has been the result of our own crinai* 
nal supineness, selfishness, and want of futht 
It is not enough to compare the Indian of 
Canada with his brother in the United State!; 
— where he has been looked upon as a cum* 
berer of the ground — but with what he wa^ 
or still rather what he might have been s 
hia tractability and teachableness are well 
known; and the success of duniesticatioi^:^ 
in some instances, gives promise of a future' 
abundant harvest to the labourer. 

Tlie fulfilment of our duties in these re*- 
specta may well be anticipated as the ineanB 
to the full and perfect accomplishment of the 
high destiny of Canada. United in theot- 
sclves, its inhabitants, of whatever ditfereiM 
elements originally composed, now one, i 
heart and life, in laws and religion, in affeo* 
h tion and interest, animating with Kit^sk&s&.* 
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pnlsatlons an internal commerce from i 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and an extern^ 
from the rising to the setting sun ; posaee 
ing within themsclvea every material £ 
future prosperity and power, inexhaustibB 
fertility of soil and mineral wealth, if i 
the lapse of years it shall be found di 
eirable for them to leave the shelter of li 
maternal roof, will yet continue to expo* 
rience the blessings resulting from parental^ 
rule and affection, in the habits imbibed, th* 
lessons taught, and the example afforded l^i 
her from whom their proBperity, if not thd 
entire being has been derived; and whi 
reposing peacefully, every man under luff 
vine and his fig-tree, beneath the folds 
that banner whose gorgeous emblazoningi 
they rightfully inherit, shall joy fiilly respon^ 
to the call of the same harmonious sabbati 
bells, to the same hallowed fanes, to witnef 
the same faith in the same time-honoui 
words, from the mouth of the same apostoH 
ministry, which she has ordained for then) 
and which, like her much-loved formularifll 
standa pre-eminent for purity, spirituality 
onoderation, and faithfulness. 
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To these desired reaulte the following 
ConsiderationB afford additional inducements. 

As the power of Canada, is concentrating 
BO that of the United States ia hecoming 



This, on the one hand, seeme to tend tot 
the amalgamation of all British interests in 
North America under one government; and> 
on the other, the division of the United 
States into several ; probably, three. 

Neither of these ideas are new, though of 
late brought more prominently forwards 
most persons conversant with North Ame-* 
rican afiairs can remember them both as rifq 
when the question of the North-easteni! 
Boundary was in agitation ; the necessitj^ 
for both seems daily more apparent, whether 
we look at the political, social, commercial," 
or religious interests involved, and it may 
be a question how far the union of thtf 
Northern States with Canada might be nd* 
vantageous to both. Moreover, the rapidity 
witii which communication is now kept up,, 
not only between every part of tlie province^ 
,py rail and steam, but by means of the sam^ 
icies with England, may seem to 
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^H^cate that the time is not far distant wben 
it shall unite the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and when, by the prairiea or Hudson's Bay, 
will be found the beat route to the settle- 
ments on the western coast. Canada baa 
already the advantage in internal communi- 
cation, by means of her canals. Her facility 
of access to New Caledonia has been demon- 
strated by Mackenzie ; and we are sure that 
many of the difficulties which he encoun- 
tered were consequent only on a first attempt; 
and he had before shown the practicability 
of the route to the Arctic Sea by the river 
which bears his name, and the present expe- 
dition under Sir J. Franklin may ascertain the 
practicability of paaeage in that direction. 
- In any case, however, there ia nothing to 
prevent the accomplishment of the ardent 
■wishes of the first colonists, and the passage 
to the realms and riches of Kathay being 
opened, (though not indeed in accordance 
with their anticipations,) by internal ad- 
vantages of communication, as unrivalled as 
their fabulous Rio de los Reyes, and Lake 
Velasco, or even the Strait of Anian. 
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Note A, page 2. 

Sir Walter Raleigh Imvinf; failed in his attempt 
to coloDize Nevrtbiuidluud in 1583, through the siclc- 
ness of his crew and death of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
in IS84, Bailed mure to the south, aod took possession 
of the country since called Virginia, having letten 
pntent from Queen Elizabeth for that purpose. Hii 
Ueets made live voyages there between that time anc 
tbc year 158S; and in 1589 he assigned his rights a 
the Colony to divers gentlemen and merchants of 
London. 

Maldonado and De Fonte, Spanish voyagers, wer» 
fabled to have discovered passages through the Con- 
tiuent ; and although the account of the Rio de los 
Hejes, and the lakes nith which it communicated, wa» 
i.ianiTestly a forgery, the belief in the Strait of Anialt' 
intersecting North America originated all the endea.^ 
vours alter a north-west passage, and was not di>* 
peUeduntil the discoveries of Cook, Vancouver, an4 
Mackenzie had demonstrated the continuity of the 
norlh-west coast, t'ide Note on p. S. 
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Note B, page 3. 



George Berkeley, D.ti., Deanof Deny, and afte^ 
vcards Bishop of Clojne, author of tbe " MiniiiM 
Philoaopher," in 1725, suggeated the conversion 
savage Americaoa to Cbristiaait; by the establialw 
ment of a College at Bermuda, and proposed Id 
devote his life (o tbe work on a salary of 100^. pi* 

Under promise of snpport from Sir Robert Wsl" 
pole, he sailed in J 738 for Bermuda, and landed ru 
Rhode Island, where he remained two years, labour. 
ing in the summer as an itinerant preacher, and iir 
the winter preaching etery Sunday in the church r 
Newport; and, disappointed in hia hope of ai 
mnce from the Government, returned home, leaving 
Ui^e benefactions of land and books to Yale arl 
Havard Colleges, His memory is revered in Ameritt 
Bbove that of all other Englishmen, and with justici't 
for his exertions in its behalf were moat laborioi 
and self-denying. Hiabiop-apher records that" jur( 
before bis departure for America, Queen Caroliit 
endeavoured to stagger hia reaolulion by the offer (■■ 
an English mitre, but, in reply, he asanred tu * 
Majesty that he chose rather to be President i^ 

■ SL Paul's College (Bermuda) than Primate of all 

^b England." 
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Note 0, page 28. 



^^B This noid, in its appropriate meaning, denote^' 
^Pwnda formed by a long, continual itud graduaJ allon 
Tionofariver. Such lands are universally formi 
in rivers conveying alime, B'hencTcr suflicient apac* 
is furniahcd for their reception, and where fallk 
Htniight points of land, or any other causes, checK 
the current; on the contrary, whenever the current 
is uniform, the water at ail times pure, or the hank» 
high and sufficiently near each other, and sufBdenlly 
firm merely to yield a passage to the stream, 
vala are not and eanuot be formed. — Daight' 
Traeeh. 

Dugald Steirart remarlis that this word, borrowed 

^^£ioin the phraseology of a camp, inter vaUot apatiuaig 

^^pte space between the palisades, was succesEivel 

^^WMd, Srat, to express a limited portion of long^. 

tudinal extension generally, and afterwards limited 

portiona of time; and adds, 

passed into our language, and it is not a little remarifc* 

abie, that it is now so exclusively appropriated to 

time, that, to speak of the interval between 

places, would be considered a mode of expreasioi 

not agreeable to common use." The application 

tword to time, arising hora its application 
B, is very remarkable in its musical acci 
n. 



Note D, pages 73, 83. 
" It baa been ofVen remtirked," sa;s Badietts, J 
" with great truth, that hiatorj becomes defic'iEnt ia a 
interest in timea of pence, and that the annalist fiudBfl 
ftiopic materiala for comment in the sanguinatjl 
details of imr," He marks the following &: 

it important periods of the history of Cana 
e the war :— 
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Note E, page 231. 

iteport of Committee on Petition of the Church 

Society of the Diocese of Toronto, respecting 

"An Act to provide for ihe Sale of the Clergy 

Reserves, Re," 

" Your Committee CAunot but consider that, at 

the time these lands were originally set apart for the 

support of religion, and the maintenance of public 

worship, it was thereby intended to create an adi- 

quate fund to form a permanent endowment tta 

those important objects. 

"And wben it is futtlici; \iot!u;iQWL0.4,tlw.tthe 

meaibera of the Clraidi ot t»^ft4,*iiii*n.'C\iiiE,'CiJE 
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f Wte of New York, are at this day enabled to entd 
their churches, and station tbeir Miaaionarit 
every Bection of that estenaive country, by the aid of 
funds provided by the ploua care of a British 
monarch, when that country was a British colony; 
that the numerous Dutch population of the same 
state are supplied with I'astors, from ample fuiidB 
provided also at an early dsy by the care of the 
government, and that iti both these cases the founda- 
tion of the endowment was a grant of land, inaigni- 
ficBtit in extent and value at the time it ttas made, 
compared with the Clergy Reserves set apart in 
Colony by His late Majesty King George the Third, 
but which ^ants being scrupulously preserved and 
respected by succeeding governments, now yield 
most munificent resources for the support of religion 

" When your Committee also take into consider*— 

tion, that our Roman Catholic fellow-subjeeta of: 

Lower Canada are enjoying, at this day, the most. 

ample endowments for their churches and colleges,. 

arising from early grants of land, which, if alienated 

at the value they once bore, would have aftbrded but 

a nominal provision, wholly inadequate to the wants 

hp gh hy gyhe impolicy 

h p h w h they I 

d, d h th orthbythe 

ptin Bd adnh petition of 

thChhSyh p s have ob- 

d n h gr t, h nd he system 

K fvh eh has b d p d h the Clei^y 

Knie and a b g 4 in. va-sw^^^^"* 
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the proceeds, Tor tbo expense of inspection 

3Dt, tlieir share of the fiind which has b 
ftpprnpriated by the legislature to the leU^ou 
liBtruction of the people, is likely to be in a grMJ^fl 
I measure conBumcd in charges which to them appey W 
nnncccasary, and to so great an extent, that they ace 
apprehensive that it wiU yield little more than, a 
nominal provision for the support of their Charch.' 
To this portion of the petition your Conuuittee bavf 
devoted a good deal of attention, nnd it appears t^ J 
them that a very large and unnecessary degree (K I 
expense has been incurred in the manner poiuted^ 
oat hy the petitioners. 

" By certain public returns made by the Corami*- 
Hioner of crown lands, and by the Surveyor General, 
and laid before the legislature, in compliance with 
an address of the 9th of October, 1843, it appears 
that the sums which are realised from the sales of 
the Reserves are, in a great measure, sunk in the 
expenae of management, audin defraying the general 
charges of the Land Granting Departmeot. 

'■Your Committee find that, in addition to a do- 
dttction of five per cent, out of all monies received 
by the district agents, and besides the charge of 
remunerating a large number of Inspectors of Clet^ 
Reserves, who have been appointed to be paid by 

I the day at a rate not specified in the returns ; th^ 
proceeds of these lands are also charged by an order 
of the government, made in August, 1841, with forty 
per cent, of the expense of the crown land depart- 
ment up to the time of that return. It appears that 



in Lower Canada there had been no sales of Clergf 
Reserves since the 1st Januarj, 1838, aiid that, since 
the anion of the provincea, not more than aboQi 
l,]50i. had been received on account of the flinda, 
while 6091., or more than one-half of the whole 
amount received, had been charged against it aB dis- 
bursed for eipenses. 

"In the first half of the year 1843, the wlolo 
monies collui^tud in Lower Canada seem not to 
have exceeded 75?. 16j. 6d., wliile the disbursements 
charged against the iund are 43] 1. 9». 2d. 

" In Upper Canada it appears, by the same docu- 
ments, that the sales of Reserves had been few for 
some time previously, though large snms had been 
received on account of previous sales. 

" In the year 1842, the colieclions amounted to 
13,000^., and the disbursements to 5,l9(il. 

" For the year 1843, the amount collected up to 
the 1st of July is stated at about 7,000?., and the 
charges at 1,763?. l]s.3d.; and while eo large a sura 
as that above mentioned lias been charged against 
the fund for disbursements, there appears to hove 
been only a sale of 200 acres effected within that 
period, at the price of 90/. 

" From the information above stated, it appears 
yonr Committee that there is really do proportion 
connexioa whatever between the service rendered 
to tlia fiwdi and the charges which are imposed 
tipou ib" 
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Note V, page 33 i. 
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